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MISS MORTIMER WAS ASKING HERSELF THE QUESTION EVERY MAIDEN SEEKS TO ANSWER ONCE IN HER LIFB. 


( HIS HEART’S DESIRE. 
[A NOVELETTE,) 


——— 
(Concluded. } 


CHAPTER IV, 

A wontH had passed siuce Muriel left Allerton. 
Christmas was a thing of the past; the new year 
had lost its firsb novelty ; the parties were over ; 
the é@vergreens in houses and churches swept 
away, and the world had become quite accus- 
tomed to the fact that the year eighteen hundred 
and eighty had joined the ranks of its departed 
brethren, and eighteen hundred and eighiy one 
reigned in its stead. 

Lhe large brass plate was gone from the gate 
of the little house io Elysian-road. Perceval 
Yorke, B.A, no longer needed pupils. He was 
gone to @ land where the struggle for food and 
raimeu6 ceases, His wife had not long survived 
him, she sank very rapidly from exhaustion and 











weakness ; the same grave received them both ; | 
and then Muriel was left the only prop and stay | 
of that little group of orphan children. } 

She was nineteen. There were four little) 
brothera to take thought for. It came on Muriel | 
with a bitter pain in those early January days | 
that it was as well her love-dream had had such | 
a rough awakening. How could she have been | 
happy, and left the children to their poverty? | 

No word or sign had come from Allerton, ' 
Mrs. Norton had not even written to express her 
sympathy with Muriel’s double loss, The gitl | 
often wondered what had happened there. Surely 
when Isabel confessed her secret, when Lord 
Alwyn was free, and knew how cruelly he had 
wronged her on Christmas evening, he would 
send her a word of love and tenderness! But the 
weeks passed on, and the word did not come. 

It was three wéeks after the double funeral, 
and the little family were gathered together for 
@ grand council of war. They could not stay in 
Klyaian-road. When the debts were off the 
mouey Cue from the insurance on their father’s 








life there would remain bub a bare hundred 
pounds, ‘hey muat bestir themselves, and that 
quickly, 

Murielin her black crape trimmed dress looked 
very young and fragile to be the head of that 
orphan family. Dick Greville, coming in, felt a 
wild longing to take her tn his arms, and implore 
her to let him comfort her. 

“We are in the midst of 2 business consulta- 
tion,’ said the girl, brightly, giving him br 
hand; “weare five able-bodied young people, 
but, unfortunately, we have no talent for sry- 
thing except Percy ; he is provided for, fortu- 
nately.” 

Percy, aged ten, the youngest bub one of the 
little band, looked almost as if he felt guilty at 
being so much better off than his brethren ; but, 
in favt, he could not have changed fortunes with 
them. He possessed a sweet clear treble voice, 
and before his father’s death had been elected to 
a school for choristers. His education was pro- 
vided for, If he turned out clever he might win 
aecholarship for the University ; he would be 
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fed, taugh, clothed and cared for; no anxiety 
for him need trouble Muriel,. F 

“have come to makes business proposal, 
vaid Dick, trying-hard nob.to meet Muriel’s eyes. 

‘Lamm going te Capada next month. I mean to 
try farming, but~it will be lonely work. I shall 
want a friendly face, and a cheerful word. Now, 
if one or two of you threw is you? lot with me 
in time you would be independent. It will be a 
hard struggle for you in Eogland- —-out West your 
fature will be in your own hends,” 

“ We could never manage the passage-money,” 
eaid Ben, bluntly ; “and then there's Muriel.” 


Dick explained that the pacsage-money would | 


be his affair, He told them if they stayed in 
England for years they would be powerless to 
keep their si:ter. He drew bright pictures of a 
settler’a life, and then he left them, his reward 
a gratefn} glance from Muriel’s blue eyes. 

‘* You would like it, dear,” she said to) Ben, 
when Dick had left them, putting her hand on 
hia shoulder, ‘‘ You always wanted an out-door 

fe ; if you and Tom went to Canada you might 
be prosperous farmers before #6 many years were 

one.” 

“But you, Muriel?” said the bev, fondly, 

' How can we leave you-~-you and little Jack 1” 

They talked over the matter far inte the:night, 
but from the first Muriel eaw how it must be. 
There wae co opening for them in Bogland; 
abroad there was the hope of ease, ja time 
wehlth. Ip would be a pang to lose them,: but 
Muriel had known so much suffering in the last 
few weeks in mattered nothing to her a little 
more or lees, Sho seemed numbed to pain, as 
oné eo utterly worn ovt and weary—she had 
almost lost the power of feeling. 

She herse!f announced the decision to Dicky 

“If Teould have owed you “more, if I teeded 
auything to make me grateful to you, this is it,” 
ob e told him. “ Dick, you have relieved my wind 

of a cruel fear, 1 could not bear to think of my 
bog struggling wearily here,” 

‘And’ their cister’ asked Dick, “* what will 
she do? Oh, Mu icl, my darling, can’t you come 
cy tne and truat t the hope that in time my 
gE reat love muet wit for iteelf a raturn 7” 

“That would be a strange plan for showing 
ry gratitude. No, Dick, I shall get on very 
wél, 1 have some cioney in hand, and Jack and 
T shall manage.” 

e Promi te me one thing, if you are in soy 
trouble or sorrow you will let me know, Muriel. 
Canada is far away, but a friend in Canada can 
do powething.” 


') promise,” 
“The -vessel sails next week. I hope you 
won't think it teoscon ?” 


“No, Io will be better for us when the wrench 
is gyer. Oh, Dick, how long ago it seems since 
yoy aud I were at Allerton.” 

“T bate Allerton ! 

“Why?” 

Do you think I am blind, Muriel?” 
“ Dick |" 

“ Ohild,” he said, hosraely, “Ihave eyes, I 
au, keev-sighted enough where you are concerned. 
T know quite well no mere grief for your father 
ao@ mother could have made you look as you 
lovk now.” 

** How do I look 3” 

His voice shook. 

“Like a flower dying for want of sunshine, a 
little plant that was never meant to weather the 
gale. I used to like Lord Alwyn heartily, but, 
Mofiel, 1 feel sometimes as if I could murder 
him.” 

* Hush |” 

“*J can’t, I must speak out. Muriel, I know 
you love him, and I kuow you are not the girl to 
§ ive you love u nsought,” 

“I knew fr: om the very first he was engaged to 
Mies Nortox 
** He doesn it treat her much better,” said Dick, 
iciously. ‘ He is roving about Earope, and she 
isatone with ber mother at Allerton Castle, I 
vonder she puts up with it.” 

Muriel woudered Cyril Leneon allowed his wife 
to remain in her own home, but she said nothing. 
Sometimes she thought thas scene when fsabe al 
kaelt to her and implored her help must have 


“ The wedding was to be in April.” 


over and 
moved with Tittle. Jack into 4 some cheap apart- 


employment, something that would bring in 

oney for bee. daily bread, and her 
thought Phen longiog to know in 
what fair prow eld city her love was wander- 


ing. 

Poor Mariel ! Nineteen, beautiful and ‘friend: 
leas, it. was hardly, wonderfal she. did nob meet 
with what she sought, that day by day her face 
grew. sadder, . Day... her emall stock: of 
money declined, until at last she looked at little 
Jack, sad thought tremblingly a time might 
come when she had aot food to give him. 

Hope was almost failing her wheu she heard of 
@ situation in the country, It did not sound 
promising. It was as daily governess to instruct 
three children from nine till seven, take charge 
of their wardrobes, and walk with them, for ths 


modest eum of 
7: wanpad much, erate over: had ad been 
London asked her to undertake tnilar 
pe for the ehoainh, 80°Mariel wrote to 
the a 


Th pede: ‘guy letter, but I may 
as wel! in” * 
“The next as she was sitting alone, 
mending Jack's the postman’s knock 
sounded. It was the first letter she had rsceive? 
since )he came to those dreary lodgings and com- 
pe prt her fruitless search. It was very short 


Muriel, tearing-open the en in frantic 
haste, felt disappointed to see t the note 
covered only one side of the ‘then che 


began to read, feeling that she ad reached a 
crivis iu her life :— i 


“ Market prehy, cae Sth, 1383, 


“ Dgan Manis, 

“If Llike you aa ouch aa I- like your 
letter we shall be great friends. Will you come 
te Market Crosby on Monday! Of course you 
and the little boy cag stay with is for Sy 
two, until yon find r to suit You. 1am gled 
your father was an artist, ay, Of ‘Course you are 
aware, we are professidnal people. I wili.send to 
meet the four o'clock train, 
~ . “Yours 

yi # Kurry Gum.” 


Muriel read the letter over and ,over again 
in dumb surprise; There. wee no request for 
references, no inquiry whether she bad ever 
taughs before, no touch of condescension or 
superiority. It was a woman's letter to another 
woman, younger and more friendless than her- 
self, Muriel went to bed that night with bright 
visions of the future, 

Poor girl! Hope is eternal; ber happiness, 
her home, her parents had gone at one blow, 
She regarded the permission to wok hard for 
four-and-twenty shillings a-week as the acme of 
human blessings. She only wished Jack was 
awake, that be might bear of the good things in 


store. 
“ Will they have puddings?” was the boy’s 
practical questicn, om he heard of their pro- 
jected visit to the Glynne. “ And, oh! Sissie, 
what shalj I do alone all day #” 

**T daresay they will,” returned Muriel, 
answering the questions in rotation, “1 must 
try and find a nice landlady, Jack, who will look 
after you and give you your meals.” 

Tt was the firet railway journey of any length 
she had taken since her return from Allerton. As 
che studied the time-tables it came to her with 
@ pang that Murket Crosby was on the same line: 
as Allerton, It was one of the stations she had 
passed when she travelled with Lord Alwyn on 
that cold December day which seemed so long 


ago. 

She had been a first-class passeuger then. It 
sas the same train, but she travelled third now; 
aud she and Jack had very different persons from . 





been the fancy of a dream, 


Muriel kept-up bravely until the parting was | beau 
the ship had really sailed; then she | “ 


ments, and busied herself in seeking some active 


girl’s eweet sad face, and the boy's chilaiah 
whicheharmed all 
,” demarided Jack, * bow will you know 
whoever comes to meet ust” he 

It Was a question which “had ‘puzg ier, and 
it suggested another, Mrs. Glynn had spoken of 
herself as ‘*profeesional.” In what 
profeseion did she whine ? or was it the re- 
fiected dignity of her husband's calling? If he 
came to the station a gh thee! look’ out for a 
clergyman, doctor, or 

The train stopped, and Muriél got out, “and 
helped Jack to follow her examp! oe 

las; for ber plane ; the ™ was crowded, 
Market Crosby was evidently a very important 
place, It would have been difficult to pick out a 
person you did know in that crowd. ‘To select 
one you had never seen from the mere fact that 
they seemed to be eeeking someone was irapoe- 
sible. Everyone on the platform was seeking 
someone, and a great many found them. 

“We must wait till the crowd’s gone, Jack,” 
said the girl, brightly. -.'' Come here, and stand 
by the juggage. Mrs. Glynm knows our name-— 
she may come to find us by our boxes.” 

It was a move. Another moment and a 
lady came up drewed in blaék silk, with a profu- 
eion of little curls on her forehead, superabun- 
dance. of jewellery, and the heartiest voice 
imagivable, 

“Tam quite bewildered, he said, good. 
temperedly. “§ have beon staring bard at ever- 
one who looked like a governess, only they none 
of them had a little boy. You've got the little 


7 


boy, bat you don’t look like a governess,” 
Marie! modestly proclaimed her regret at this 
@efect in her appearance, % 


Jack settled the matter by patting one small 
hand into Mrs. Glynn's. 

“T'm so tired ; don’t send us back,” 

“Send you back!” and she laughed heartily. 
“Why, that would be a bad job for me when 
Polly and Dolly and Podge are al! growing up ae 
ignorant as ever they can be for want of a gover- 
ness. Come slong, my dears, the mau will see 
to the luggage.” 

She led the way to a very comfortable 
brougham. Evidently, though the question of 
which profession her husband belonged to was 
unesttled, it was e lucrative one, 

“ We live out of the town,” she said, as they 
drove off. “ Three miles ; Joe says it is botter 
for the children, but it’s a long way for them to 
come late at night, Mise Yorke.” 

Mise Yorke decided Mr. Glynn was a doctor. 
She asked if Market Croaby was a large place. 

“ Pretty fair, but there’s plenty of outlying 
places—enburbs you'd call them, I suppose, and 
they’ve all Jate trains or omnibuses, so we depend 
on them a great deal, Business is rather slack 
jast now, Joe saya.” 

How the Jate trains and omnibuses were to 
help to make Mr. Glynn business, unless they 
jovariably met with accidents, and so injured 
their passengers, puzzled Mariel nota littie, 

Her companion watched her closely. 

“ And so you didn’t mind coming a hundred 
and fifty miles to teach my little girls # Weren' t 
you afraid of coming so,far to a stranger ?” 

“Not after your letter, and I think I should 
have come even withoud that, I wanted some 
work 80 very much,” 

* Yes,” said Jack, gravely, as though he felt it 
a suitable moment for him to join in the conver- 
sation, ‘‘ we wanted work very much.” 

Mra. Glynn iaughed ; she couldn’t help it. 
“My dear, what a funny little fellow he is!” 
“T mean it.” said Jack, gravely, " Sisale bad 

stopped the puddings and made the fires oh, so 
tiny, Mra. Glyno”’-—-very .persuasively—-‘‘ do you 
have big fires at your howe ft" . 

" Yes, dear, roaring: half-way. up the chim- 
ney 1” 

There was s strange mist over: her eyes, and 
she pressed Muriel’s hand affectionately, 

“Have: you lost both your parents, Miss 
Yorke ¢” 

"Yes, they died in December. ” 

" So lately ; and there were only you two ?” 





earls for their travelling companions, but no one 
molested them, «There was something in the 


“ Five,” corrected Jock ; “ but twe are gone to 
Canada, and one to ‘church "?.gmeoneciously 
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imitating the little girlin the old ballad, ‘“‘ We 
aro Seven.” 

Muriel explained for Mrs, Glynn’s benefit that 
Percy’s whole life was not spent in church, and 
then the carriage passed through a large gate 
aud stopped before a pretty, unpretending-looking 
house, which stood in @ drive with a pleasant 
flower-gardep. in fronb, S 

It was light still, and Muriel could see the 
snowdrops and crocuses, could notice that the 
place had an unmistakable air of comfort, when 
the door opened, and three children came ruzhing 
out to meet their mother, so ridiculously like 
her and each other—so ri ously of one size 
and model—that Muriel felt convinced she 
chould never know them apart. 

“Has she come?” asked the three voices in 
gepulchral tones. “Oh, mother, do say no!” 
“ Does she wear spectacles? Ob, mother, do you 
think she is very horrid ?” 

“Look and see!” cried Mrs, Glynn, laughing. 

The three pair of eyes turned op Muriel. 

The three voices were raised again in blank 
denial, 

“ That can’t be her ¢” 

"Why she doesn’t look a bit old?” 

“She’a only a girl?” 

Miss Glynn interposed, 

“This as Miss Yorke, Now, children, don’t 
be like little Hottentote; shake hands prettily, 
and say you’re glad to ace her |” 

The three little sisters did something more, 
they threw themselves on Muriel, and gave her 
plenty of affectionate kisses, assuring her that 
they had thought she would be very grave and 


old, 

Then they directed their attention to Jack, and 
carried him off to exhibit their treasures, while 
their mother took the governess upstairs. 

“T hope you are not shocked, Miss Yorke. 
Whey are good children in the main, but they 
have run wild, Joe says [spoil them,” 

Muriel smiled, 

“T should think ib was difficult,” she said, 
gently ; “they seem so open and affectionate.” 

“They have been very wretched at the 
ec of a governess, and,” laughing; “ so 
wasJ?” 

“Then why did you have one!” 

“Well, the children needed teaching, and of 
course J couldn't do it, but I was careful to put 
in one proviso—-I told Joe I woulda’t have any- 
one in the house, I'd have liked it if ’'d known 
it would be agirl like you, but I dreaded an old 
maid,” 


“I suppose you had a good many answers ?” 

"Two hundred, and I'm sure most of them 
tre from old maids, Joe ssid it made him 
wiverable, and I'm sure it did me. They offered 
to do everything I dida’t want, and references 
2n0ugh to weigh one to the earth |” 

The bedroom was @ pleasant one, and a bright 
fire burnt, 

“Ten’s all ready,” said Mrs, Glynn ; “' will you 
come down? I can’t keep it writing, because of 
Jce.” Muriel followed her down the broad stair- 
cave to the pleasant dining-room. Jack was 
seated between Polly and Dolly, with whom he 
was already the best of friends. Mr. Glynn, a 
tall, elderly man with iron grey hair, and a clever 
face, was carving eome fowls. He paused to 
abake Muriel by the hand, and bid her welcome. 

“Aren't you surprised, Joe!” demanded the 
Wiis, . 

“T've been prepared for it,” ke returned, 
iaughing..., 

“Miss Yorke if you bad thought to send us 
your photograph you would haye saved my little 
woids a week of terror,” 

Mrs. Glynn called the repast tea, and certainly 
there wasa@ teatray full of silver and china on 
the table, but in reality, the meal resembled a 
literal dinner, Hot poultry, vegetables, and 
even the pudding, so pathetically referred to by 
Jack were all there, and Muriel and her brother 
Were treated.aa' honoured guests, Mr, Glyan 
talked like a man who knew the world, aud had 
managed to extract a. tolerable amount of 
comfort from it; five minutes after they had 
‘eturned te the drawing-roam he rose, 


Time’s wp, Kisty; don’ sit up for me, if} 


you're tired |” 


brougham and drive away. 

“He always says that !” observed Mrs. Glynn ; 
“TT wonder what he would say if he didn’t find 
meup. I've never failed once iu the ten years 
we've been married except when I've been il.” 

“Mr, Glynn is often late, then #” 

* Of course,” 

Pvor Muriel looked so puzzled that a light 
dawned on Mra, Glynn, 

“ My dear Miss Yorke, don’t you know what 
my husband is—didn’t I tell you he was a pro- 
fessional ?”’ 

“Yes, but not which profession! I have 
been wondering if Mr, Glynn could be a 
doctor.” 

A doctor! Goodness no! Heis the mansger 
of the Theatre Royal, Market Crosby,” 

Muriel wondered she had not guessed it, 

“Are you shocked? a good many people 
would be, We are out-and-out Bohemians, Miss 
Yorke,” 

“T am not at all shocked! I think you all 
seem happy.” 

“Happy!” There was a strange moistness in 
her eyes. “i don’t believe there ix a happier 
woman in Eogland. Joe is an angel, my dear, if 
ever an angel could play stage villains aud heavy 
fathers, and I suppose an angel could #” 

Muriel felt quite incapable of expressing an 
opinion on this doubtful point. 

"He's been at Market Crosby five years ; 
before that he used to go ‘strolliog’ in the pro- 
vinces—I was on the. boards too. I was a 
Burlesque Prince when I first met my husband.” 

* And do you act still ?"” 

“Not now! Ihaven’t been on the stage for 
five years—not since we came here.” 

“Were you sorry }” 

“Yesand no, I loved the stage—I had been 
brought up to it from a child: but when a 
woman has her home, somehow even the foot- 
lights lose their charm for her. 1 had been 
acting at Birmingham, I shall never forged it ; 
it was a fairy extravaganza, I wore a suit of 
green satin slashed with silver ; I used to sing 
&@ topical song and dance a breakdown. Well, 
Miss Yorke, [ cams into the green-room one 
night dressed in that, and I saw the manager 


his face, One of wy children was dying, and 
Joe had telegraphed to him to break it to me.” 

Mariel forgot that they were strangers; she 
leant forward in her earnestness, 

* But you were ia time?” 

“No,” said Kitty Glynn, with a sob in her 
voicy. “I was too late; my darling was atill 
and cold when I reached her. I wae ill for 
months after ; another lady came and went there. 
When I was better Joe and I had « serious talk, 
and we egreed I should give up the stage. It 
was a trial, but I’ve never regretted it. We had 
both saved money, and he took the theatre here. 
At firet I used to go in at rehearsals and look 
after things; but now I've given up even that. 
I’ve got my children and my house, that’s enough 
for me.” 

Muriel put her hands into Mrs, Glynn’s. 

" And you understand now,” said Kitty, “ why, 
my little maids have rua so wild. I had loan one, 
I could never bear to yex the others, I shall 
never let a child of mine go on the stage willingly, 
but there'll be vo need. Joe hes prospered here 
beyond his hopes. He bought this house and 
settled it on me; he’s settled money on cach of 
the children ; he says it’s best, in case anything 
happened to him. I tell him no money could 
make up to me and the little maids if Dad was 
taken.” 

The next morning Muriel and Mrz. Glynn ex- 
plored all the apartments in the neighbourhood, 
while Jack remained at home under the super- 
intendence of the " little maida.” 

** Of courge you'll bring your brother with you 
to us,” said Mrs. Glynn. ‘ You couldn't leave a 
child like that alone all day.” 

“T thought that if [ could find a nice motherly 
landlady who would—-—” 

“Stuff and nonsense; bring Jack to us. Ab 
five years’ old he can’t get up to flirtation with 





my daughters ; there'll be no fear of that for 
years to come,” 


He went out, and Muriel saw him enter the 


standing there with a strange look of pity on | 


e Bat--—” 

* My dear, Jos and I settled itlast night, FE waa 
going to ask him, but he proposed it bimaelf-—” 
she hesitated amoment., “If my youngest child 
had lived he would have been just Jack’s age— 
may sop, my little boy,” 

So it was settled; some pleasant roome were 


such moderate terme, in consideration of her 
tenants being out all day, that Murie! felt quite 
rich, 

In a week's time the brother and cister were 
as much at home at Glynncot as though they 
had lived there for months. The little maida 
loved them deariy, and Mre. Glynn pitied then 
in a motherly way which acemed natural to her, 
despite her youth, for she had married young ; 
and although Dolly bad numbered nine birth- 
days, her mother was not fen yeara Muriel’s 
senior, 

The needlework proved ao sinecure; whea 
Muriel spoke of it Mrs. Glyon smiled. 

“TI pever wanted work done I’ve goth two 
nurses to do that ; bub, you see, all my youth F 
was on the stage; my taste in dress is stage 
drese, I don’t want my little maids to look 
like fairies in a pautemime. You muat chovae 
their frocke.” 

It was the very idea which had flashed on 
Muriel when she saw them, There was some- 


thing peculiar in the children’s tcilet; their 
faxen hair reaching almost to their waiste— 
theit short, full, white dresacs (Mra. Glynn 


always made them wear white in the evenings), 
broad sashes and «ilk stockiogs had a touch of 
eccentricity. 

April came, bringing with it Loe day fixed for 
Lord Alwyn’s wedding. What would be done? 
His bride was another's wife! Had Belle 
gathered courage to confess thie, or had it broken 
on her lover as a sudden shock? Muriel would 
| have given very much to know. 

She never forgot Guy. She had told him 
ones her life would be all too short to hold his 
love, and she knew now she bad spoken truly. 
Waking and sleeping Lord Alwyn’s face was 
before her ; in her dreams she heard his voice. 
She knew quite weil she could never forget him 
while life laated. 

She had her temptations « to do. Mr. and 
| Mrs, Glynn kept a great deal o° company, treat: 
ing Muriel as % younger tister rather than a 
governess, ‘They introduced her to all their 
friends, and more than one admired her greaily, 
and showed plaialy that a very little encour- 
agement would change the admiration into ‘ove, 

That encouragement waa never given. No ono 
could have cailed Muriel proud or haughty; 
she did her beat to please her employers’ guogta, 
but she made it perfectly clear that none of 
them had power to move her to joy or sorrew— 
that she would as soon have played with Bolly 
and Puss as walked by the side cf the most dis- 
tinguished visitor to Glyancot. 

Good news came from the Far West; Dick 
Greville wrote hopefully of farming prospects, aud 
the boys’ letters were fairlyrapturous. According 
to them they were on the high road to wealch and 
fortune, Very soon they would have made a 
home for Muriel aud Jack. 

Muriel gloried in the news. She thought 
loviug!y of the strong boyish hear‘s who were so 
full of zeal for her. She would have gone to 
Canada gladly, but Jack showed decided aver 
sion to this part of the progrsmme. 

“You and I will stay here, Siasic,” he sifirmed 
positively. “ Dolly can’t spara us, and we are 
much heppier here than anywhere out there.” 

Dolly was his favourite of the three Misses Glynn. 
Atnine years old the little girl had all her 
mother's pretty caressing ways ; she waa quite o 
mother to the other two, and Jack clung to her 
with akind of knightly worship which amured 
Muriel. 

He was a atrange child ; long ago, in the 
Elysian-roa?, he hai been called the delicate 
one of the family, but here, in the free open 
country, he seemed stropg and well, only he 
always had queer, old-fashioned ways aod quaint, 
strange sayings, which made him unlike other 
children. 











How Muriel loved him | That little brother 


taken near Glynncot, and the landlady named 
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was all left her of home and family, For Jack’s 
rake she would have made any sacrifice, for 
Jack's take she worked early aud late; he was 
ber first thought and her last. No mother could 
bave heen more devoted to her first-born child 
than Maurie! was to little Jack. 

And he repaid her. He loved her with all the 
fervour of his warm, childish heart. He would 
have left his favourite play, even his darling 
Dolly, at his sister's bidding’ To him Muriel 
waa perfect ; her word was his law. 

‘* Take care,” said Mr, Glynn, kindly, to Muriel 
one bright, sunshiny spring day, ‘don’t make an 
idol of the boy, Misa Yorke. We did it onge, 
my wife and I. Of all our children, we thought 
there was none like May. Well, it was just May 
we had to give back to Heaven!” 

Muriel looked at him anxiously, 

“You don’t mean Jack’s ill {” ehe cried, “ Ob, 
Mr, Glynn ; don’t deceive me!” 

“IT never deceived anyone in my life! He's 
well enongh, but he’s only six years old. Thivk 
of the dangere, the diseases he must risk before 
he grows up! It’s dangerous to build one’s 
happiness on a grown-up peraon’s life, Mies Yorke. 
it must be atili more so to build it on a child's,” 

Murie! had besn to the Theatre Royal several 
times, Mes. Glynn had a box reserved for her 
uee, and she never cared to occupy it without 
Migs Yorke ; 

Muriel heard all the stage talk that went on at 

Giynncot, She was even entrusted once to copy a 
certain play, which the manager believed would 
make his fortune, 
Thie play took a strange hold on her imagina 
tion, It was the story of a girl whose love met 
with as many crosses as Muriel’s own, and yet in 
the end triumphed. 

Miss Yorke loved the drama of Rosamund 
almost aga friend. Long sfter ehe had given 
back her task to Mrs, Glynn completed, the story 
lingered in her memory. She longed to 
acted, to hear li »samond herself telliug the story 
of her love. 

“You are really as enthusiastic as Joe, 
laughed Mrs, Giyon ; “but Iam goiug to ses it 
the first night, and I'll take you with me. 
Emma Mortimer is to play Rosamond; Joe 
engeged her on purpose from London. There’s 
uo one iv our company able to touch it,” 

“Tb must be « great expense!” 

Kitty shragged her shoulders. 

“He has spent more on this drama than on 
any Lean remember, He says it will make his 
fortune ; I tell him it will fall flat. Things 
aiways do when so much is expected of them! 
i hope it won’t, though ; it would be an evi! 
day fur us, We should have to economize at 
once |” 

“ And to-morrow is really the first night?’ 

‘ Vea,” 

ft was five o'clock. The children were in 
the gardev, and Muriel and Mrs. Glynn sat in 
the drawing-room watching them. The door 
opened quietly, and the manager came in. The 
expression of his face alarmed Muriel, His 
wife went up to him, and put one hand on his 
arm. 

“ What is it, Joe!” 

* An awful trouble, Kitty.” 

“The children are well, and you! I suppose 
it’s money. Never mind, we can stand the loss 
of a little money, Joe.” 

“Tell be more than a little. You know the 
heaps I have spent over Rosamond, the high 
salaries [ am paying.” 

* Well, it comes out to-morrow, and you think 
it is eure to be a success,” 

‘Ic would have been, I would have staked 
my professional reputation on it, but-—” 

** But what, Joe?” 

**Miss Mortimer has sprained her ankle. 
Kitty, I believe it was a done thing—that she 
never meant to act. It seems she hurt her ankle 
last night, but she never let me know until one 
hour ago,” 

“ That looks bad ! What shall you do?” 

“I don’t know. It’s too late to get anyone 
else. If I had telegraphed to London no one 
could have been down before twelve to-morrow, 
even if then.” 


”» 


Bee 16 | 


“Ys there no one here who could take it, with 
an apology?” 

He shook his hea’. 

“There's no one with brains enough, unless 
it’s Mrs, Harper; and you can’t put an old 
wornan up to act a girl of eighteen.” 

A strange impulse seized Muriel. 
from her chair. 

“Mr, Glynn, I know all Rosamond’s part ; let 
me take it for you till you can get someone from 
London ?” 

“You!” and he laughed. “Why, child, you 
were never on the stege in your life!” 

“No, but Icanacx I have thought a great 
| deal about Rosamond. Mr, Glynn, I am aure 
I could doit! Oaly try me!” 

He looked at his wife. 

“She has the brains and the beauty!” said 
| Kitty, simply. “Of course, she has no ex- 
| perieuce,” 

“Try me!” repeated Muriel. ‘‘ Let me do 

my best for you till the actress comes from 
|} London ?” 
| “ When were you struck with stage fever, Mise 
| Yorke %” 
‘* Never ; but I should like to help you.” 
| “Good child, if only your face were needed, 
then you would be a perfect Rosamond, I've 
@ great mind to risk it,” 

“Try me,” repeated the girl; and then, ina 
rich musical voice, she began one of Rosamond’s 
most telling speeches. Glynn watched her 
intently.. He heard the deep music of the voice, 
the perfect intovation of every word. He saw 
the unstudied grace of her movements ; he knew 
she had forgotten herself in Rosamond—that she 
i was no longer the gentle governess, but the 
| indigent, injared loving heroine. He noticed the 
| fire in her eye, the pathetic beauty of her face ; 

and he knew that however much she failed in 

stage business she would /ook the part of Rosa- 
| mond to the life. 

He watched her 
slowly,— 

“You have been hiding your light under a 
bushel. You ought not to be here teaching my 
little maids ; you have the makings of a great 
actress in you. I believe, with training, you 
would take the world by sturm !” 

** I don’t waat to.” 

“Well, will you make your début to-morrow 
night at the Theatre Royal, Market Crosby ?” 

She looked into Mrs, (#!yun's face, 

"Yo." 

“ You are nob afraid ?” 

“If you know of no substitute for Miss Mor- 
imer, I will do my best. I should like to suc- 
ceed, for your sake; for my own it matters 
nothing. There is no one in the whole world to 
| care whether I succeed or fail—no one at all.” 
| “Go home and go to bed early,” enid her 
| manager. “ I shall call a rehearaal to-morrow at 
| ten sharp. Mra, Glynn will bring you over in 
| the brougham.” 
| She went home, but not to rest, Far into the 
| 


She started 











to the end, then he said 





night watches she was pacing up and down her 
room, reciting her part—far into the summer 
night she was marvelling at the strange chance 
which had given her the only pari to act when 
she had wished to be an actress ; every speech of 
| Rosamond found an echo iu her heart—except 
| the finale. The play ended with Rosamond in 
her lover’s arm; for Muriel no such ending to 
her love-story was possible. Her romance had 
begun with the Christmas season, and had not 
lasted till the year was ended; and yet those 
brief days of Yule-tide had decided her fate, 
and condemned her for a!) time to a lonely life. 
She fell asleep, and dreamed she was acting 
Rosamond to a crowded house, and, that from a 
private box there descended a bouquet of white 
roses, but the roses as ahe touched them changed 
to everlastings, and, looking up, she saw Guy's 
pale stern face bending forward, as though to 
glory in the surprise. She awoke, with the 


for her in half-an-hour, 
It was too late now to retreat, even had she 





calm, morniog hours she was less confident of 





success than she had been in the excitement ard 
turmoil of last night. 


oe 


CHAPTER V. 


* Mrs. Grynw herself was in the brougham, and 
she seemed far more excited than Muriel. 

“ How do you feel ?” 

“T don’t know, Like a creature’fin a dream, I 
think. Oh, Mrs. Glynn, is it really true?” 

“Tt is perfectly true that you are the hope cf 
the Theatre Royal, Crosby. Muriel, we shal} 
never forget your kindness,” 

“Bat if I fail 1” 

“You won't fail! Joe says you are sure to 
succeed. You see, dear,” and the mauager’s 
wife smiled, ‘‘ you are beautiful, and people for- 
give a great deal for the sake of a pretty face.” 

“But I would rather not have to be for- 
given |” 

She was very white and grave when they 
yeached the theatre. Mr. Glynn was waiting for 
them. He offered his arm to Muriel, and led her 
at once to the green-room, where the company 
were assembled. Many of them knew her 
already by sight; aud however jealous they 
might have been at a stranger’s coming among 
them they showed uo resentment at Mies 
Yorke’s arrival. They were all attached to Mr. 
Giyna, and the thought of his disappointment 
had touched their hearts. The only feelings 
with which they regarded Muriel were admira- 
tion for the pluck which had brought her to 
theit manager's assistance, and pity for the 
failure they deemed certain, But before one act 
of the play had been gone through they were s 
little doubtful of her failure. They discovered 
that she knew the part by heart, that her voice 
was clear and ringing, and she never seemed at a 
lors, Herbert Cecil, who played the réle of 
Rosamona’s lover, was more than satisfied with 
the change of heroines. ; 

“You must go home with my wife now,” said 
Mr. Glynn, authoritatively ; “and reat as much 
as possible till the evening.” 

“I don’t feel tired 1” 

“ We can’t go home now,” said Kitty, simply. 
**Joe, you have never thought of one thing— 
what is she to wear?” 

This had never cccurred to him. The cos- 
tumes of Rosamond were those of the present 
day; but Muriel’s black-craped trimmed gar- 
ments were useless, and Miss Mortimer’s dresses 
would have fitted two such fairy forms. 

Kitty fairly laughed at her husband’s discom- 
fiture. 

“We'll manage it,” she eaid, smiling; “ only 
it’ll cost some money.” 

"7 won't grumble at the bills!” 

The evening came, the theatre was crammed 
from stalls to gallery. The production of 
Rosamond had long been announced, and for 
days every seat had been taken. There were 
many suburbs vear the town inhabited by gentry. 
There were one or two noblemen’s seats within 
easy distance ; the London season was over, and 
Northshire was full of notables, 

The Theatre Royal, Market Crosby, was the 
only place of amusement for miles round, Its 
mauager was known as a man of taste and 
liberality ; it had been the cradle of many London 
stars. No wonder that a novelty there meant 
crowded, fashionable audience, 

The people filed in and took their places; 
they hardly listened to the opening farce ; they 
were all curiosity to hear the new drama 
There was a thrill of approbation when the 
overture began ; then Mr. Glynn stepped before 
the curtain. 

He explained Miss Mortimer’s absence in a few 
words, and claimel their indulgence for the 
young stranger, who, at a moment's notice, had 


| undertaken to replace her, 
tears wet upon her face, to find that it was very | ‘ 
late, and a message had already come over from | place to a friend, “ there’s no one in the company 
Glynncot to say that the brougham should call | fit to touch the part ; the play’ll be a failure. 


“Whet a sell,” said an habitud of the 


“ He didn’t look as if he thought so!” 
"No, and there’s his wife opposite in 8 private 


wished it. She did not wish it, only in the | box; she seems pretty well contented.” 


The curtain rose, and the audience enw a iaix 
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Pnglieh homestead standing in its own grounds, 


‘and bright with flowers. Upon a rustic bench 


eat a young girl toying idly with a daisy, aa 
sne asked the question every maiden seeke to 
avswer once in her life—" He loves me, he loves 
me not,” 

Every eye was fixed upon that face, and then 
‘here came a conviction upon the audience they 
did not much regrep Mies Mortimer’s accident ; 
‘hat golden hair, those dark star-like blue eyes 
were far beyond her charms. 

The débutante was dressed in white ; a simple 
muslin trimmed with ribbon the colour of ber 
eyes, she sat there pure and innocent as their 
ywn Gaughters. While lost in her love-dream 
she aought the daisy’s answer, 

She was interrupted. Herbert Ceci], an old 
favourite with the audience, came in to take the 
answer upon himself. The love-scene which 
f{ullowed charmed everyone. The man’s deep, 
passionate wooing, the girl’s shy, timid trust, 
the shadow which rested on them, whose nature 
was left unexplained, save by the lover's words : 

“My present is yours, my whole future shall 
be yours, only, my darling, let my past be a 
sealed book between us; it is too dark and 
troubled for your ears,” 

They were engaged. It seemed the match 
that pleased everyone. All went happy as a 
marrisge-bell until Rosaraond, alone in her arbour, 
was confronted by a stranger, who tells her she 
is Royal Alester’s lawful wife, and while she lives 
he coa have no other, 

The scene between the two women was strong ; 
but the one that followed between Rosamond and 
her lover was stronger---the man’s agony at dis- 
covering the fraud practised on him and ibat his 
disreputable wife was atill alive—his protesta 
tious that in the sight of heaven Rosamond, not 
she, was his wife—his passionate pleadings that 
she would not leave him-—her sorrowful turning 
away, because, for honour’s sake, she must be 
nothing to him | 

People said it was the scene of the drama, 
the act which convinced the audience of her love 
for Royal, even whileshe left him. The patient 
sorrow with which she met his words: ‘ Then 
you never cared for me?’’ was the gem of the 
play. 

There were other scenes. To save her father’s 
name from shame, with her own heart breaking 
Rosamond accepts the addresses of a man old 
enough to be her father. 

Their wedding-day is fixed, when Royal Alester 
appears. He has come straight from his wife's 
deathbed to claim his love. Their farewell inter- 
view was overheard by her destined husband ; 
and he, with unexpected generosity, released 
Rosamond and restored her to Alester. 

That was all, Only a simple love-story ; but 
it wert home to all their hearte, and long before 
the curtain fell the success of the new play was 
certain. A little experience, a little stage prac- 
tice might be needful, bnt this much was positive 
—the girl who that night made her début wae 
born for an actrees, 

Only one fault could bé found, In the earlier 
scenes of the play she was simply perfect ; but in 
the fuale, when the curtain fell on her safe for 
ever in her lover’s arms, there was no rapturous 
heppiness on her face, Its yearning expression, 
its untold l&ging for something unattainable, 
was still there, 

“Who is she?” asked Lord Gordon, an old 
acquaintance of the manager, meeting Mr. Glynn 
in the green-room after Muriel had retired to her 
dressing-room, ‘Where have you kept her 
hidden }” 
ae ean’t tell you who she is. She might not 
ike it.” 

Lord Gordon stared. 

"She can’t go through the world asa ‘young 
lady.’ You must announce her namo in the play- 
OLB, 

“‘ T don’t suppose she will remein on the stage. 


’ 
” 


“She appeared to-night from simple kindness, 


because she wanted to save my play from 
failure,” 

“But you must know who she is, I am quite 
eure I have seen her before, only I can’t remem- 
ber where,” 





‘* She is a friend of my wife, She has been 
living with us as governess to the children,” 

Lord Gordon looked bewildered. 

“ Governess! with that face?” 

Mr, Glynn looked at him keenly, 

“My lord, 1 must aek you to remember one 
thing.’ The young lady whose beauty astoniehes 
you is a dear and valued friend of ours, My wife 
loves her as a sister |” 

“But I thought governesses were always old 
and ugly. I did, indeed |” 

‘* Well, you eee, ours is an exception to the 
rule! ” 

Muriel went over to Giynncot the next day ‘ 
lessons, but she found no preparations for study 
in the pleasant echoolroom. Dolly, Polly, and 
Podge were in the garden, whither they presently 
enticed Jack, leaving their governess leaning 
against the sofa, feeling alittle uncertain whether 
ehe ought to follow them. 

“T want to speak to you, my dear.” 

It was Mr. Glyna who stood before her. Very 
simply he thavked her for her efforts of the 
night before, and then he offered her position as 
leading lady at his theatre, with o salary about 
five times larger than the one ehe received as 
governess to his children, 

“You can’t mean it!” said Muriel, opening 
her great blue eyes. 

“Tam quite serious. If you adopt the stage 
asa profession I am certain that iu time you will 
be famous—that you will have more yacney than 
you know what to do with.” 

* But I don’t want much money!” 

“YT promised Kitty notto influence you; but 
Miss Yorke, you must think seriously before you 
refuse my offer,” 

“I know that you are very good indeed—in- 
deed, I am not ungrateful !” 

“Tt is no question of gratitude ; either way I 
shall be a gaimer, I shall have a clever actress 
for my theatre, or I shall retain my children's 
teacher. It is for your own eake I want you to 
be careful. As a governess you will never earn 
more than enough for your present wants. If 
you go on the stage and can keep your present 
simp!e habits, in ten years’ time you will be a 
rich woman—able to retire,” 

Her eyes wandered into the garden, and rested 
on the little child who loved her. Mr, Glynn 
caught the glance. 

‘*It cannot hurt him. If he were a@ girl it 
might be different, but Jack will be a ‘schoolboy 
in a few years.” 

Muriel put one hand to her aching head, and 
tried to think. 

“Tf only mamma had lived—~if only there 
was someone to adviee me !”’ 

There was 2 tear in the manager's eye as he 
watched. He said kindly,— 

is ns dear, are you really alone in the 
world i” 

*T have my brothers in Canada, and———”’ 

* And is there anyone nearer than a brother— 
is there anyone who wants you to be to him what 
my Kitty is tome?” 

“There is no one who wants it that I could 
care for,” 

“ You are positively free! There is no one in 
the world you need coneult /” 

“No one !” 

“Then J advise you to go on the stage. You 
are free from all ties. You will be able to give 
your whole heart to your profession.” 

“Well,” said Mra. Glynn, putting her head 
into the room, “is not this mysterious consulta- 
tion nearly finished ?”’ 

" T have done my part,” caid Mr. Glynn, “ and 
I think you will have to look out for another 
governess, Kitty. Miss Yorke means to desert 

ou.” 
mi I said she would. And what name ehall you 
take, Muriel? You would not like your own to 
appear in ‘ the bille,’” 

"No, I should not like that.” 

There is no occasion for it, Take any name 
you like; it makes no difference.” 

“ My father was called iercy.”’ 

“Miss Percy.” The manager caught at it, 
"' There, we'll consider that settled,” 

For weeks the children had holidays. Then 
Mrs, Glynn hazarded the idea that she could 





teach them herself, with Muriel’s aid. Long 
before this Mariel and Jack had given up their 
lodgings, and become part and parcel of the 
family at Glyaneot, 

Muriel travelled to and from the theatre in 
Mr. Glynn’s brovgham, and aight by night the 
crowds who came to witness osamond de- 
parted more and more enthusiastic in her 
praise, 


It was one of those sudden successes met with: 


seldom enough, but true and lasting when they 
come, Miss Percy’s praive was in every mouth. 
People told Mr, Glynn that she was ihe truest 
actress they had ever seen, and openly prophesied 
he would not keep her long, London would 
secure such a star. 

Mr. Glynn himself had other fears respecting 
her, It seemed to him' snd his wife well-nigh 
impossible that a girl so refined and beautiful 
should not find a hueband worthy of her grace 
and sweetness. They believed that the domestic 
hearth, not the London stwege, would rob them 
of their Muriel, 

Glynr cot had always beena popular house, but 
it seemed to its mistress she had never had quiteso 
many visitors as in that August cnd early autumn. 
Her husband had always been a favourite with 
men of far higher rank, but these had not fo!- 
lowed him in his own home till now. 

shall begin to think the world is coming to 
an end,” eaid Kitty to Lord Gordon, when he 
presented himeelf at Glynncot at tea-time for the 
third time in one week, “Do you know a month 
ago [had never spoken to a lord in my life? and 
now——"” 

The young peer looked confused. 

‘© "Tis your own fault, Mra, Glynn, if you will 
keep such a fascinating houee !” 

“Or have such a fascinating visitor.” 

“Ah! Do you know, I am always haunted. 
with the ideal have met Miss Percy before?” 

* Possibly.” 

“Can you tell me if she was ever in Blank- 
shire }” 

Mrs, Giyon shook her head. 

“She came to me from London, and I believe. 
she had lived there all her life.” 

“ She is very pretty.” 

“ She is beautiful !”” 

* What made her be an actress }” 

“She has a talent for the stage,” 

*“What were her people thinking about? I 
beg your pardon, Mrs, Glynn, but she is too 
pure and gentle to go through the world without 
@ guide.” 

“She has no people. As to a guide and pro- 
tector, I don’t think she would have any diffi- 
culty in findivg one ; perhaps you aspire to the 
post, Lord Gordon ?” 

Muriel came in then, and the young Viscount 
sat down by her. It was curious how naturally 
he placed hiraself at her side, Mra. Glynn 
flashed ove arch glance from her clear eyes to 
Muriel, and went out of the room. 

“Do you know, Mise Percy, I bave the 
strangest fancy about you. I think we have met 
before,” 

Yes,” there was a strange pain at her heart, 


| “we bave; but I hoped you did not recognise 
” 


| me. 





“Tt has all come back to me now; it was at 
Allerton Castle last Christmas; you left in a 
hurry, and no one ever quite knew why. I 
remembered Miss Yorke, faithfully, only when 
I wet Miss Percy the change of vame puzzled 

a” 


** You will keep my secret ?”” 

“Can you doubt me.” 

“ Arp you shocked ¢” 

“ Shocked !” 

She smiled bitterly. 

“Tt ‘2 a change. I was Mre. Norton’s favourite 
guest then, the companion of her daughter— 
and now--—~” 

“Now you are a beautiful woman whose 
genius chains all hearts.” 

She looked at him with a strange pain in her 
eyes. 

Tt seems a long time since Christmas.” 

“ Ages—you have known trouble,” and be 
touched her black dress, ‘‘ You are changed 
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rom the pretty child I met at Allerton; it 
ts not wonderful I doubted? if fyou were the 
same.” * 4 


aw. 


Yes, amchanged. [J lost my”parents in one 


week, Within a week of leaving Allerton my 
bore was broken up, may brothers were scattered, 
and little Jack aud [ were left alone.” 


“ And you are happy?” 

* Dir, and Mrs, Glynn are very kind to me, and 
Thave my art. lo may seem strange to you, 
Lord Gordon, but I think that comforts me 
more than all,” 

“T remember the last time I saw you at Aller- 

on you were playiug iu the tableaux vivants— 
{think with Alwyn himself, I thought then 
what a splendid actress you would make,” 

“You won’t tell him!” she said, feverishly. 
“ You wou’t let anyone know that 1 am Mariel 
Yorke |” 

“Twill keep your secret as my own, Muriel, 
cion't you know I would do anything in the whole 
world to please you.” 

“You are very kind.” 

“Did you quarrel with the Nortons} I want 
over once or twice to ask about you, buc Mrs. 
Noyton never knew anything.” 

“She was augry with me becausaa——-. [ cdn’t 
expisin it to you, but she thought I had done 
something wrong, aud Lord Alwyn told her I was 
no Gt companion fur Isabel It almost broke my 
heart at the time that they should doubt me.” 

“ What idiots!’ 

* Appearances were against me.” 

“They might have kaown if there was truth 
anywhere it was in your eyes. Poor things! 
they have been punished enough for their harsh- 
DO-F. 

Se turned to him with au eager look. 

‘' How |” 


* Mise Norton has behaved infamously. She 
kept on her engagement to Alwyn to the last 
moment, and then confessed she was married 
to someone else, The whole county rang with 
i.” 

And where is she now —ab the Castle?” 

* Vhe Castle! no; thas’s Alwyn’s. The worst 
art of itis that she has married s :camp who 

nly wanted her for her money,” 

‘Jaen he wil! spend it ali!” 

“He cin’t. Some most painful facta have 
some to light. It seems there was a flaw in the 

marriage of Miss Norton’s parents, and that she 
has no right to their uame or a shilling of their 
fortune, Her grandfather knew this, and con- 
fided it to Alwyn, who was the heir-at-law, and 
>, being a Quixotts, generous fellow, agreed to 


marry he: i never reveal that anything she 
choyght here was really his.” 

“ How strange! bow generous!” 

“Ves ey were engaged when ehe was ten 


this explains everything. I always 


used te think Lim very indifferent to her, Of 
course, he ovly proposed out of pity No 

nder the mother was so grateful to him. Of 
course, her whole hopes were founded on the 


d is he very sorry?" 
Who” 

‘Lord Alwyn.” 

“That's the strangest part of it. I should 
have thought he’d have been rather relieved 
han otherwise, but he is not a bit. He goes 
wbout uke a man who has nothing left to care 
for, 68 though every chance of happiness was 


vone 


** And Tashel ” 
“Mrs. Lenson, That’s a bad business. The 
ma an out-and-out scoundrel. He won't 


give her ap to her mother, because he thinks 
it more profitable to keep her in his power asa 
ajeans of extracting money from Mrs, Norton and 
Lord Alwyn.” 

WMurie! «uddered, 

“Poor little Belle! she was so sweet and 
rusting. {t seeme cruel she should have met 
vith such a fate.” 

Well, she deesived Alwyn cruelly, but I’m 
very serry. I aboulda’t like a horse or dog J had 
cared for to be at Lenson’s mercy, much less a 
NOUIDUL 


Rees 





CHAPTER VL 

Guy, Lorp Anwrn, left Muriel Yorke on 
that cold Christma: aight with a very heavy 
burden at bis heart. He had loved her with 
that intensity, that depth of feeling, which only 
comes when a man’s careless youth ie past, 
wen he has koown somethiog of sorrow, some- 
thing of the world and enough of himeelf 
to know that this is emphatically the love of 
hia life. 

He was bound hand and foot to another 
woman, ani yet in had been keenest pleasure to 
him to know that Muriel loved him, 

After they parted on Christmas Day he had 
reviewed his position, and determined that come 
what would he would make ons more effort to 
free himself before he married Isabel. She did 
not lovehim. He was sufficiently rich to settle 
a fortune on her worthy # kinswoman of his 
house. He would wait till Christmas and its 
festivities were past, and then he would have an 
Interview with Mrs. Norton, and tel! her frankly 
that if he married her child it would blight his 
whole life, 

He was ready to sacrifice his word, his promise, 
for Muriel. He was ready to make the penni 
less, forlorn child Countess of Alwyn, and how 
did she requite him? After excusing herself 
from singing to him by a feleshood, he found 
her in his own grounds on her way to keep a 
clandestine appointment with another man, 

When Cu d caxed her with her falseness, 
when he had said adiou to tha ‘‘ heartlese 
coguette” for ever, be weat in search of his 
aunt. 

He had no idea of confiding Muriel’s atrocities 
to Mra. Norton He meant merely to tel! her of 
his intention to leave the Castle the following 
day. 

But he found Isabel's mother suspicious of the 
interest he had taken in her god-daughter. She 
was injudicioua enough to tell him plainly he 
would turn, the girl's head by his notice. Then 
Guy answered back that were there no other 
woman in the world he should never marry 
Muriel Yorke, One word ied to another, until 
Mrs. Norton knew as much of Muriel’s errand ia 
the Park as he did himself. She was a wise 
woman—she understood perfectly, from the very 
way he spoke, that he loved her pretty childish 
god-daughter ; but she never seemed to see it. 
She approved warmly of his going abroad, and 
said, quite casually, she should not invite Miss 
Yorke to the Castle agaio, as she considered her a 
bad companion for Belle, 

Guy went to Paris—it was the gayest time of 
all the yearin the bright French capitel. The 
Earl met many of his friends, and received more 
invitations than he could accepé ; but they did 
uot banish the memory of Mariel, Through ail 
the gaiety and amusement in which his time was 
spent he was haunted by that sweet, wistful face. 
He seemed to hear that pleading voice re- 
peating,— 

“ Trust me.” 

He would have given a great deal to blot out 
that one month from his life--a great deal more 
to have met the beautiful loving creature who 
had stolen into his heart ; butaince that was not 
possible he concluded grimly he must “live it 
down.” 

He plunged into every pleasure that Paria 
offered. He lived a life of careless, reckless gaiety ; 
but he did not succeed in his object. If anyone 
had asked what was oftenest in his thoughts, and 
he had answered truthfuliy, be would have 
replied “a pair of blue eyes,” 

Letters from the Castle were rare. He 
knew that his betrothed was “not well”; but 
he suffered litle anxiety on har account. He 
knew her mother had his address, and thata 
telegram would recali him at once if he were 
needed, It wanted barely a month to hia 
wedding-day when the summons came—a few 
lines from Mrs. Nortou, written, he could plainly 
cee, in the greatest agitation, . 

“ Will you come to meat once, Lam most 
troubled about Isabel ” 

Never since he could remember had her mother 
spoken to him of Belle by her fullname. He 
knew by instinct something serious was the 





matter, and he left Paris that very night, travel- 
ling as fast as train and boat could take bim, 
until he drove up on a bright March evening to 
Allerton Castle. - 

‘* What is the-matter ?” he asked Mrs, Norton 
when the first greetings were over. “ You wrote 
to me that Belle was better. Your letter yester- 
day quite surprised me.” 

“Tam much distressed about her, Guy. She 
is only the shadow of her former self. Bie Bits 
for hours without speaking. Sometimes I think 
she has discovered our secret,” 

He shook his head, 

“She is the last girl in the world to think of 
euch athing! I daresay she wantea change. We 
had better hasten our marriage, and then I can 
take her abroad.” 

Mrs. Norton hesitated. 

“Guy, do you think she is afraid of you?” 

“T have never given her cause.” 

“She cries at the very mention of her wedding- 
day. She will not so much as try ou a dreas or 
bonnet. She only looks af’them sadly, and says 
ee shall never want them.” 

Lord Alwyn was more concerned than he had 
thought posaible, Could it be that the pretey, 
graceful cousin, for whom he had go little lover's 
love, was slipping from hie grasp into the silent 
land ! - 

“ You hed better let me see her.” 

They went into Ieabel’s pretty boudoir to- 
gether. Guy put hia arm round her and 
her forshead.. He felt her tremble at bis touch. 

“ Mamma,” she aaid, timidly, “will you leave 
me alone with Guy, I want to talk to him $” 

It was the first time in her life she had ever 
made such a request, and she had not to repeat 
it. Myre. Norton took the hint at once, and the 
so-called lovers were left alone, 

“My dear Beile,” said Guy, taking up one of 
her thin, white hands, “what have you been 
fretting about? Do you kaow you are nothing 
but the ehadow of your former self #” 

“T wish I was dead, Guy !” and to his surprise 
she buret into tears, 

“My dear child, you mustn’t say such a 
thing! What would your mother do without 

out” 
we Mamma! that is the worst part. I don’t 
think you'll mind much, but it will just break 
her heart, Oh, Guy ! when I was ill I used to 
pray that I might be taken! It seemed so much 
the bésat for her,” 

Guy put one arm round his little cousin. 

“Teabel,” he said, affectionately, “I thivk I 
can guess what is troubliog you. You have dis- 
covered that Iam too old and grave for a pretty 
child like you. Why did you not tell meso? I 
would have set you free, instead of your fretting 
yourself into an illness about iv!” 

Her eyes filled with tears. 

“I isn’t that, Guy ; it is much worse than 
that! I couldn’t marry you if my life depended 
on it! Oh, Guy ! don’t you understand” 

“Not quite! Do you mean there is someone 
else—that, with our wedding-day fixed, you have 
listened to another lover ?” 

“Don’t- look at me like that! Ob, Guy! I 
have suffered enough—TI have, indeed! I don’t 
think I have kuown an hour's real peace siace I 
did it!” 

“ Since you did what ? Speak out, Belle | don’t 
have any more concealments! ” 

“ Since I married him !” 

“ Married him!” almost gasped Lord Alwyn. 
“Do you actually meau that you haye married 
him?” 

“Yes, we were married last December.” 

“ And whois he? What can he be thinking of 
to leave you here, to let the brunt of this ex- 
planation come upon you! He must be 4 
coward |’ 


* That is what Mariel eaid.” 


* Muriel |" 

“ Muriel Yorke. I told her ali about it, sad 
she tried to make me tell you. She said I 
should never have any peace until I did. I 
wish I had taken her advice, but Cyril wouldn't 
let me. Oh, Guy! I think two more months 
of the life I have led lately would kill me !” 

“ Poor child!” ‘Tiere was nothing unkind is 
his manner, .He was full of pity for her weak- 
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ness, but that one mention of Muriel had sent his 
heart beating. 

“Then you are not avgry with me?” 
«“] think 1 am too sorry for you to be angry. 
Ob, Belle! if you have married Cyril Lenson 
you have chosen a hard taskmaster |” 


“ Where is he?” 

“T don’t know. In the beens 
is seldom far off. Ger think how low I have 
fallen! Ihavénot a tfinket belongingto me. I 
have not had a shilling in my purse for’ monthe, 
He takes everythiog from me, and he gambles 
night and day. Gpy, I think if a time came 
when I had nothing more to give him, he would 
kil] me!” 

Lord Alwyn paced the room in silent dismay. 
He had never expected such dieclosures as 
thie. P ‘ 

“ Teabel, who knows of your marriage?” 

“No one in the world but Muriel; and I 
don’t know where Muriel is. She went away 
suddenly. I did't even say good-bye to her, or 
thank her.” 

“Thank her!” 

“She was so good to me, It was on Christ- 
mas Day, and IT ought to have met Cyril fn 
the evening in the Park, but I was too ill to go, 
and I sent Muriel in my stead. She never saw 
him. I think she was interrupted on the way. 
Mother thought she was going to mect a lover 
of her own, and was very angry with her. 
Oh, Guy ! I feld a coward when I heard Muriel 
biamed, and could nob raise my voice to defend 
her! ‘ 

Guy stooped down and kissed Isabel's brow. 
Never in all the days of their engagement bad he 
put so much warmth into his caressee—she had 
given him back his ideal. Muriel was pure and 
true ; she had borne the cruellest reproaches, the 
most bitter teunte rather than betray a weaker, 
erring sister, Muriel was all be once thought 
h he was free to love her. No wonder 

wyn seemed to walk on air, He 
listened to Isabel's story, and knew that for her 
life must now be one long failure, Cyril Lenson 
would never forgive his wife for not being the 
heiress he thought her, and the secret could nob 
be kept from him. 

“ Belle,” said the Earl, after a long pause, 
“ will you write to your husband and tell him I 
know all, Ask him to call on me to-morrow.” 

“ Guy, how good you are !” 

“Not good, anything but that!’ Isabel, if 
only I had won your trust this could never have 
happened, child,” : 

“Don’t blame yourself ; you were always kind 
to me—always, Guy, will you do one thing more 
for me? ‘Will you tell mamma ?” 

“ Ves } ” 

Tt was a painful task, for Mra. Norton under- 
etood enough of Mr. Lenson’s character to know 
= small a chance of happiness existed for bis 
wife. 

“There is but one thing to be done,” raid 
Gey. “Wemust buy him off, I shail offer him 
so much @-year to leave his wife in peace.” 

But Mr, Lenson refused. He declared his in- 
tention of keeping his wife himself. His fury 
and indignation when he heard the true story of 
her parentage knew no hounds, 

“You had better Jeave her here,” said Guy, 
gravely. “She will only remind you of your dis- 
appojutment.” 

I shall nob-leave her hers! I consider the 
society of the pretended Mrs, Norton undesir- 
able for my wife.” 

‘‘ Have you the means to keep a wife ¢” 

Lenson laughed. 

“No; but I shall do better with her than 
without her, If I accepted your offer of an in- 
come I should spend every farthing of it at the 
gaming-table. A week after quarter. day I ehould 
be penniless) No thank you, I’ll take Mrs, Len- 
son. I don't expect you'll let her starve. It 1 
tuake away with her allowance you'll send more 
rather than she should make acquaintance with 
poverty.” 

Guy would have liked to knock him down. 

“ Wilt you communicate your decision to Mre. 
Lenson yourself }” 

“Yer! she had better leave here to-dey. I 


T expect ; he 





don't care for my wife to stay where she is likely 
to bear her husband abuced,” 

“T hope you will remember that Isabel kuows 
nothing of the misfortune of her birth, Poor 
girl, it been carefully kept from her.” 

‘And you meant to marry her?” 

“T wished to make her Lady Alwyn !” 

“ Women haven’t much sense,” said Lenson, 
sarcastically, ‘*She could have been a Countess, 
and ehe has thrown herself away upon a penni- 
less adventurer, It seems odd.” 

“The reason fy nob far to ‘seek—she loved 
you.” 

Leneon shrugged his shoulders. 

“ Love is very well in romance, but when folks 
are not well off love doesn’t last long.’ 

Teabel’s Ing: had been packed, and she came 
down presently, white and ill. Lenson greeted 
her carelessly ; her voice trembled as she spoke 
to him. Alas! it wae easy to see he had taught 
her to fear him. Gay treated the young couple 
generously ; he anvounced his intention of 


meking Ieabel a vegular allowance, and expressed 
a hope that Mr, Lenson would seek some suitable 
employment, 

*' Pm nob fond of work,” returned that indi- 
vidual, coolly; “yon’re a wealthy mau, Lord 
Alwyn ; and as I have saved you the expense of 
keeping s wife you can afford to be liberal to 
me.’ 


Isabel raised her eyes furtively to Guy’s face, 

* Good. bye,” she said, simply putting her hand 
in hie. “I have behaved very ill to you, but 
please don’t think badly of me; and Guy, you 
never loved me, 40 you won’t mind losing me 
much,” 9» | m 

It was.the only reproach sho ever attered, but 
it. showed. him. she, understood how little heart 
there had been in his courtship, 

A strange pain smote him. If he had shown 
her a little more affection, a little more tender- 
ness, he might have saved her from taking her 
fate into her own hands, 

Two days after the Lensons’ Coparture Guy 


) went up to Loudon, and chartering a cab, ordered 


the man to drive to Htysian-road. He remem- 
bered the address perfectly. Muriel bat described 
the road to him once, and jaughiugly told him 
how far its merits were below ita name, 

He never knew the number of their house, 
and a pang smote him aa he noticed how shabby 
and poverty-atricken was the place. 

As a whole, Elysian-road was depressing, but 
no house ip it was quite so miserable looking as 
No. 34, And it was here she lived—-here she bad 
grown tober bright, beautiful girlhood Poorchild, 
what a contrast her surroundings must have been 
to those of Isabel Norton! And tho thought of 
Belle brought another qaestion--would Muriel 
forgive him ? could she possibly forget his cruel 
suspicions # 

An elderly woman opened the door. She wore 
@ large-patterned cotton dress, the aleeves tucked 
up to display her arnus, and a large ooarse apron. 
She received Guy cordially, 

What apartments “id you plase to want, 
sir 3" 

“Tdid not como after apartments ; I wanted 
to see Miss Yorke,’’ 

“* Mias Yorke?” 

“ This is Miss Yorke’a hours, isn’ it 1” 

The woman shook her head. 

_“T live here, sir, Susau Bates, at your ser- 
vice.”” 
Gay put his hand in his pocket and extracted 
half-a-sovereign, whieh he slipped into her hand. 

“T should be very much obliged if you will 
auswer a few questions for me.” 

Mrs. Bates smiled tranquilly ; half-eovereigns 
were rare to her, and led the way into the par- 
lovr, ‘where, long ago, Muriel had listened to 
the story of Dick Greville’s love. 

“I want to know where the family are gone 
that used to live hera I am sure Mr, Yorke 
lived here once; ‘Ef remember the address per- 
feotly.” 

“A tutor gentleman lived here,” answered 

Mrs. Bates 3 “he’d been here a good many 
ears.” 

“That would be Mr, Yorke; dou’t you know 

where he’s gone? ” 

"I shouldn't like to take on nmoyeelf to say, 


- 





sir, but we'll hope it’s up above, He vover did 
no harm to nobody that I know of, thongh Iva 
heard-he was apt to be a trifly backward with 
his payments, which, considering his large family, 
wasn't wonderful.” 

Guy listened to this long speech without quite 
understanding its drift. 

“ Have you lived here long, ma’»m?” 

**A month to-morrow. | rot it a trifle befor 
the quarter, the landford being’ too giad to le 
it, It’s not many folks care to go into a hous 
directly after a death.” 

Quy atarted. 

* Do you mean Mr, Yorke is dead ?’ 

"Lord; yes, sir; that’s what f told you jasi 
now.” 

“Dead! and Inever heard of it.” 

“Tt was sudden-like, sir, He wasn't ill man y 
days, and his wife just pined after him so quick] y 
that she was buried the same day. You do took 
upset, sir. I mever guessed you were a relation, 
or I wouldn't have spoken so plain to you.” 

“I would rather know the truth,” asi@ the 
Earl, slowly. ‘What became of Mr, Yorke’s 
children *” 

“T can’t tell you, sir. I fancy they went 
abroad somewhere. I know there's s girl who 
works for us sometimes said so.” 

* Abroad !” 

"The 'Merica’s, 1 think. Well, good morning , 
sir. If you should want any apartments quiet, 
handy, and genteel, you'll think of 89, Etysian- 
road, [ hope.” 

Poor Guy! He went out inte the spring 
suvshiae with his disappointment, He had 
walked up the steps of 39 Eiysian-réad, full o 
hope, He knew Murie) loved aim. He believed 
her love would be stronge?® than her pride, and 
that she would forgive him his harsh judgment}, 
and now she wes gore, . 

His heart ached as he thought of that lonciy 
home-coming--of how the news of ilfness atd 
death must have greeted her on the threshold 
He knew she was tho eldest of the family, Whas 
miserable plauning and arranginy she riusi have 
gone through before she took the resolve to 70 to 
America ! 

He could hardly believe whe wae gone— 
Muriel, so bright and delicste, so polished and 
refined! She did not seew in the least degree 
fitred for an emigrant’s life. 

Gay walked on, lost in’ thought, conscious 
but_of one thing. His only cbject in iife now 
rust be'to find Muriel, and, haviag found hér, 
plead for the love he know had been his own 
in the glad Yuletide which acemed s0 far 
away. 


CHAPTER \il. 


We left Muriel Yorke the favourite actress of 
the Theatre Royal, Markey Crosby, Roga- 
mond held the affections of the local play- 
goers with a very firm hold, Money came ia 
steadily. The new drama was making Mr. 
Glynn's fortune just as he had predicted, bab 
en unexpected circumstance ccceurred which 
deprived him of the services of Miss Percy, 

Wo one quite knew when it was that litule Jack 
began to grow pale and thin—-no one could have 
told the exact time when they first felt anxious 
about him. Only thers came a morning whep 
the Market Crosby doctor told Mariel frankly 
there was little chance of his ever living to be 
a man, that be showed signs of a spinal com- 
plaint, and he was naturally eo frail and delicate 
of constitution there was little chance of. his 
struggling against it, 

The doctor was not prepared for the burst: 
of grief which met his news. He admired 
“Miss Percy” extremely as an actress, but he 
had no iden how entirely all her affections 
were centred in this little brother. He had 
rather pitied her, indeed, for having the burden 
of the child’s support ; he soon saw that pity was 
unneeded. 

“JT am sorry I spoke so pluinly,” he said, 
distressed at her grief, “but I ca: nud deceive 
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wny chance—any hope? I would apend my last 
peany if only be could stay with me.” 

The doctor told her of a physician in London 
who made such cases his speciality, and added 
& very few weeks would decide the matter, If 
she could go to London it might be as well to let 
hia see the child. 

Mr. and Mre, Glynn decided she must go. In 
soy cass Rosumond must have been with- 
drawn soon to make way for the Christmas 
pantomime, A month ago her departure would 
have involved a serious loss, now it would only be 
a little inconvenience; and, strangely happy 
chauce, ® London manager, who was « friend of 
Joe's, and had greatly admired Rosamond, 
wrote that very week to offer “ Mise Percy’ a 
brief engagement at his theatre. 

‘It all Gite in marvellously,” said Mra. Glynn, 
wriskly ; “you'll have a change, see the doctora, 
und yet be earmipg movey. Now remember, 
Muriel, you sre not to overwork yourself. Mr. 
Hales has a fancy to produce Rosamond in 
Loudon for a few weeks; he offers libera’ terms, 
but you'd better refuse them if you're going to 
worry ond frep over the child every moment 
you're away from him.” 

“J shall not do that.” 

“T know # respectable woman who lets very 
nice apartments—a good, motherly soul, who will 
look after Jack, I shall go up with you, and 
eo you safely installed there.” 

Muriel put ber arms round Mra, Glynn's 
ueck. 

‘} can’t think why you are so.good to me,” 

“When are you golog to let someone else be 
good to you, Miss Muriel ?” 

‘'T don’t understand,” 

“Toe pretty evident you have only got to 
give poor Lord Gordon the least bit of en- 
youragement and you'll be o real, live Vis- 
countess,” 

‘© He iz not #0 foolish,” 

“My dear, it’s quite plain. Lord Gordon 
somes here nearly every day, and on the most 
transparent excuses. It’s my belief he forgets his 
ciuyar-eas6 one day thas he may drive over and 
fetch it the next; and he makes the children 
want most outrageous things that Le may present 
himeelf laden with them. He’s very kind, but 
i'w not blind. He doesn’t come here to sea me 
or my little maids,” 

They went up to London late in November, 
and Mrs, G'ynn left Muriel in pleasant, airy 
apartments near Kensington. “he landlady had 
had children of her own, and lost them, so there 
was little doubt she would be good to Jack, She 
possessed a plain, middle-aged aister, who could 






attend Muriel to and from the theatre; and, in | 


short, it seemed to Mrs. Glynn the very best 
refuge for the two in whom she was so much 
iutcreated. 

“Don’t let them spoil you,” she said, kiesing 
Muriel affectionately ; ‘‘and remember you are 
to come back to us just as soon a: your six 
weeks at the Paragon is over, aud you can leave 
the doctors,” 

‘LT shall miss you so, Ohl Mrs. Glynn, you 
himk Jack will get better, don’t you #” 

“JT hope so, Muriel, if he ehouldn't, if he 
eoma worse, and itis more than you can bear 
alone, send for me ; I could leave the little maids 
for once " 

She was not in the least surprised to meet 
Lord Gordon at the railway station the following 
ad iv 

‘Mcs, Glynn,” said the young Viscount coolly, 
“T’ve come to Loudon on business. I suppose I 
may call and eee Miss Perey 3" 

The manager’s wife looked at him 
twinkle ia her eye. 

“JT think I know your business, 
‘ing to be finished, Lord Gordon ¢” 

He sighed heavily. 


with a 
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** Waen I wath a little boy,” lisped a very 
elupid society man to a young lady, ‘all my 
ideath in life were thentred on being a clown.” 
“ Weil, there is at least one case of gratified am- 


MADELINE GRANT. 
—0-- 
CHAPTER I. 


Ix one of the largest and most fashionable 
suburbs of a commercial town in the north-weat 
of England, which we will call River Bauk, 
there is to this very day a most superior estab- 
lishment for young ladies, kept by Mrs. Penn and 
her two daughters and competent aesistants— 
vide the prospectus, — 

Tt is a genteel, secluded residence, standing iu 
its own grounds of one acre in extent, enclosed 
by an exclusive high brick wall, and is built iu 
imitation of the Elizabethan style on a humble 
acale ; but the symmetry of its proportions is 
spoiled by a long, low building jutting out at one 
side, that might be taken by an inexperienced eye 
for anything —from a row of stabling to a billiard- 
room—but is, in reality, the scene of Mrs. Penn’s 
echolastic labours, erected af her own expense— 
in short, the achoolroom. 

This apartment is lighted by four wicdows, 
the lower half of which are muffled glass; the 
floor is bare of carpet, the wails decorated with 
maps. Desks, formr, 5 very ancient piano, and a 
very high wire fender comprise all its furniture, 
ornamental or otherwise, unless we include two 
young ladies who are sitting at one of the far 
desks, making the mosb of the time at their dis- 
posal whilst the boarders are out for their usual 
walk. 

One of these young people bas piteously 
pleaded “a cold,” and thus escaped the hateful 
service ; the other is that nondescript article, a 
pupil-teacher, and is fulfilling a part of her duty, 
and diligently darning the “little oues’” socks, 
whilst her companion, with both elbows on the 
desk, both hands in her ruffied hair, watches her 
and talke,——- 

* This must be perfectly awful for you, Maddie, 
dear,” she was saying. “‘ Don’t you loathe it all 
and wish you could run away? I should if I 
were you !”’ 

‘Ran away--what nonsense, Flo! Where 
could I go to, even supposing for a moment such 
an idea had entered my head, which it never did ; 
You forget that [ have no friends in Hugiand ; 
and, after all, I am nob so much to be pitied as 
you imagine,” darning steadily oll the time. 

“Tf vou are not, I should like to know who 
is!” exclaimed her schoolfellow, emphatically. 
‘* Here you are, one day at the top of the tree— 
the head of the first class-——the best pupil Herr 
Muller had, adored by the Pennies,” Here Mize 
Blount alluded to her respected instructrosses 
‘always exquisitely dressed, with heaps of 
pocket-money, sleeping in the best room, allowed 
every extra, a fire in winter, egge, marmiiade, 


and you nearly finished, your father stops the 
suppliee. You are not paid for for two whole 
half yeara, and the hateful Pennies make you into 
a regular drudge—a pupil teacher! a nursery 
governess! a servant ! You aleep in theattic with 
those little odious Alans, wash and dress and teach 
them ; you go messages to the shops, you mend 
and darn and teach.” She paused, breathless, 

“ And a very good thing that I can do some- 
thing to pay for my living. If I could not sew 
and mend and teach, what would become of me I 


and [ don’t know what ; and after years of this, | 


Miss Selina and bite a piece out of her--I fee! go 
savage!” 
“I hope to goodness you will restrain your 
feelings,” said Maddie, with a smile, ay ashe 
threaded a long needieful of grey woo! and com- 
menced on a gaping heel. The Penne are 
only human after all, It was very hard on them 
my father having failed, and a'l my music lessons 
and paintiag and German for last year had to be 
paid out of their pockets, and all my clothes, [ 
feel hot all over when I think of the heap of 
money I laid out, believing it would besettied as 
usual by father’s cheque at Christmas. There 
was that white dress for the breaking-up party.” 
“To which you made such an impression on 
the Wolfertons’ friend, young Mr. Glyn,” in- 
terpolated Florence, with a meaning nudge. ‘‘Ob, 
yes, [remember the white dress ! ” 


*“ Don’t Flo; your elbow is‘like a knife!” ex- 
tulated her companion, with @ discernib!s 


worease of colour. ‘‘And as to---to Mr. Glyn, 
what you say is nonsenee, and you know Mra. 
Penn forbids us to speak of —of such things.” 

“T know Mra. Penn was very uneasy in her 
mind when she saw him dancing five times with 
you runnivg, yes, actually running—and she 
came up and asked him to dance with Lizzie 
Flower’s two-red-haired sisters, as gentiemen 
were scarce, and her girls were not out, and so 
on, and then she sent him down to supper with 
Mrs. Browne, and she sent you off to bed as you 
looked pale ! 

“Ob, yes, I saw it all; but Mr. Glyn never 
danced any more, but stcod with his back to the 
wall for the rest of the evening, looking as cross 
as two sticks, Very likely he would never 
have thought of you if you had pot been eo 
plainly eent away—absence makes the heart 
grow fonder. Mra, Penn put the idea into 
his head, iy a fuss, and bas only her- 
self to thank. He sent you those flowers. He 
came to our church, though Miss Selina took it 
all to herself—the hateful old cat !—as if he 
would thick of her, or look at ber. She took the 
flowers—-much good may they do her!” 

‘*Now, Fle,” expostulated her friend, “ how 
do you know they were not for her?” with a 
smile, “But don’t let us talk about them. It 
is the old story.” 

“But I will talk about them,” persisted Flo, 
angrily ; ‘and I'll talk about your nice brown 
silk, your white dress, your winter coat trimmed 
wich fur, that they took away from you.” 

* They paid for them, you see,” rejoined Made- 
line, quietly. “I’m very glad they did take 
them ; I owe them the lesa.” 

“Thank goodness, your boots and gloves were 
too small,” continued Filo, in a tone of fervent 
congratulation, “or they would have gone too. 
But they are rather different to the Peanies’ 
chasseusc, which are of the canal-boat or schooner 
style.” 

‘¢ Well, my dear, they did not make their own 
feet,” said Madeline, coolly. 

“How philosophical we are getting! Dear 
ma, an old head on young shoulders. Who made 
their tempers, I wonder, or their tongues! 
Thank goodness, thiais my last half, and good- 
bye to early rising, to bread and scrape, to 
lectures and scoldings, and hot milk-and-water 
and rice pudding. Good-bye to Pentonville 
Pcison—good-bye to Penns and hurrah for 
liberty 1" throwing up a dictionary in the air 
at she epoke, and trying to catch it again, as it 





would be glad to know { I could hardly expect 
the Penns to go on keeping me at their own ex- 
pense, and now I take the fifth class—the little | 
ones’ music—and I save a servant for those | 
Indian children. I work for my bread. I am 
worth it!” | 
“J should think so!” put in the other, with | 
an energetic toss of her head. “ You are worth 
a hundred a year to them as teacher, dress- | 
maker, and uursery-maid all rolled into one, It 
makea me mad, just crazy, to see all they get 
out of you, early and late, and the way they treat 
you. Once upona time you were their ‘darling 
Maddie,’ their ‘dear, bright-faced girl,’ their 
* model pupil;’ now you are Madeline Grant, or 
Miss Grant, and you are siow and awkward, and 
careless and impertinent. Ob, dear me, dear me ! 





dition,” waa the reply. 





Sometimes I feel as if I should like to fly at 





fell open on the face with a bang. 

“Tat’s Lucy’s dictionary, Flo,” said the 
other. “ You will not improve its poor back.” 

“If you stay here long, Maddie, you will just 
become as preaching and as particular as one of 
the Penvies. You are tremendously sobered as it 
is. Who would thiak, to look at you, darning 
away so industriously, that this time lash year 
you were the life of the school, always getting up 
cuarades and dances and mock concerts among 
ourselves, and carrying your point on every ques- 
tion, and snapping your fingers ab the Pennies if 
they interfered with your schemes, which, to do 
them justice, was very seldom, 

* Ab | my poor friend, siace then whata cha og: 
has come o'er the spirit of your dream! tis 
terrible! If you always been a pupil-teac hor 
it would be no matter ; or if you had gone ‘ 
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anotber school, where no one knew that you had 
fallen from your high estate, ib would not matter; 
but here, the scene of your triumphs—social and 
scholastie—to make the descent to the foot of the 
ladder, is—is frightful! I wonder how you can 
bear it so well.” 

“T often wonder, too!” exclaimed Maddie, 
sharply, wrestiog away the tears from her eyes 
with great effort, “ You are not going the best 
way to work to help me to bear my lot, Flo, rak- 
ing up all these things, Bad or good, I must 
submait ; I have no alternative,—nowhere to go 
until my father comes home, The best thivg I 
can do is to be patient, and try and repsy the 
Pennies for some of the money they have laid out 
on me,” * 

 Patience,— yes. But I never could be 
patient,” said F/o, in an aggrieved tone. “ Your 
father has not been heard of for a whole year, 
has he #” ehe added, bluntly, 

“No, he hae not,” acquiesced ihe other, sadly, 

“But even if he was dead,” proceeded Flo, 
with a fine disregard of her friend’s feelings, and 
an open defiance of the laws of good breeding 
sometimes found in girls of her age. ‘ You could 
not pretend to be very much cutup, You have 
never seen him since you were a smal! child— 
when you came home from Jamaica. He is a 
stranger to you.” 

“A atranger, certainly in one way; but 
still he is my father. 1 have a presentiment 
that we shall meet sgain, and before long,” 
rolling up ® pair of rocks as she spoke and 
averting her eyes from her outspoken school 
fellow. 

“Pooh | I don’t believe in presentiments. If 
your father had been in the land of the living 
you would have heard, I know I'm saying this 
very queerly and plainly, but it’s no use beating 
about the bush, is it? You must face the posi- 
tion sooner or later,” 

‘You mean the position of being an orphan,” 
eaid Maddie, tremulously ; “but I won't accept 
that while I have got a grain of hope left. Ib is 
very easy for you, who have your father and 
mother and seven brothers at home, to talk in 
this way. Remember that I have only one rela- 
= in the world, and when I lose him I lose 

l ! ” 

“ Well, all I can say is that I hope your pre- 
eentiment is right. J hope so. Ob, here are the 
girls coming back,” she said, peevishly, as a long 
file of figures appeared, passing the windows two 
and two, Whataborethey are! ‘They seem to 
have been only half-an-hour, and here they come 
tramping in, disturbing our nice comfortable little 
talk.” 

Ficreuce Bevan, who so euccessfully practised 
the art of plain-speaking and trampling ruth- 
leesly on other people’s susceptibilities (people 
were welcome to trample on hers, she 
ssid, for she had none), was a short, squarely- 
made girl of sixteev, with a sharp nose, 
thick brown hair, intelligent grey eyes, and 9 
very dark skin—a skin that betrayed no 
soupcon of foreign blood, but a decidedly brown 
AXID, 

She was brusque, eccentric, clever, and indo- 
lent, 

Florence could if she would, but she so seldom 
would, She preferred the ease of a perennial 
place at the bottom of her class to ambitious, 
feverish battlings for the first place. 

She was the only, petted daughter of a wealthy 
merchant and shipowner, aud, being deferred to 
aod made much of at home, was very much dis- 
posed to be both arbitrary and independent at 
school, Moreover, she was selfish, which ie not 
a taking trait in a young woman’s character, and 
was by 20 means popular with her school-fellows. 

She would borrow readily, but hated to lend, 
and the only thing with which she was generous 
was her advice. The only present she ever made 
suyone was her opinion, 

No, Florence was not a favourite, though she 
had her good points. She was shrewd, clever, 
sincere, and once her friend always her friend. 

Sew were privileged by ber liking, but if she 
had a“ weakness,” as she said to herself, it was 
for Madeline Graut, the girl sitting beside her, 
darniug away at a basketful of very hopeless. 
looking accks, 
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Madeline was born in Jamaica, but in vain you 
looked for olive skin and raven hair, 

She was English to the tips of her fingers, Her 
complexion was unusually fair, of an almost daz- 
zling whiteness, 

er colour, sometimes brilliant, sometimes 
faint, went and came in her cheeks at a word ; 
her profile was perfect, ber upper Jip short, her 
eyes dark hazel, large and clear, with black brows 
and lashes, 

Her hair was light reddish-brown, thick and 
soft ; her hands and feet unusually small. 

She was above medium height, very slight and 
straight, aud was by far the prettiest girl among 
Mrs. Penn’s forty boarders, 

She was, notwithstanding this drawback to 
feminine favour, the most popular girl in the 
school, both with masters, mistreases, and ser- 
vants, and companions; her popularity had 
even stood that terrible.test of altered circum- 
stances, thatdirefall from the wealthy West Indian 
heiress to the unpaid slavey of this august estab- 
lishment ! 

Some girls tried to patronize her, They were 
few. They never tried it a second time. 

One little foreign professor had jocularly 
patted ber on the head and called her “ My 
dear,” and “ Ma belle.” He never did it again 
either, 

Maddie was changed, the girls said, She was 
prouder now than she had ever been. She was 
reserved, she was getting quite a grown-up air 

She held back from their advances, she abdi- 
cated of her own accord, and her place as Queen 
of the Schoo! was filled up, after an interreg- 
num, by a rich cockney, who was as lavish of 
presents as she was economical of her h’s, and 
who, according to Filo Bevan, was “a good, 
natural, vain, vulgar, poor soul.” 

It must not be thought that, for all the bold 
front she carried, Maddie did not fee! her altered 
circumstances very keenly. 

Many a bitter tear had she shed in secret, and 
mavy & sleepless hour had she lain awake when all 
her companions, with nothing on their minds 
but to-morrow’s lessons, were slumbering soundly 
in the arms of Morpheus, 

Every little indiguity, every slighting little 
she made no sign, nor any reply or remonstrance. 
Her swiftly-changing colour was the only index 
to her feelings, and as to feelings, Mrs. Penn was 
a hardened old campaigner, and cared for none 
of these things. 

Madeline was clever. Learning was easy to 
her, all bub arithmetic, which was a rock on 
which she stuck fast. 

Madeline was aijffectionate, unselfish, and 
proud, She had, to quote Mrs. Penn, “a great 
force of character, an unusual individuality, and 
great tenacity of purpose,” 

But Mrs. Penn, with all her experience, had 
overlooked the joint in her harness, the one little 
weak place in the citadel, and that was, perhaps, 
an amiable failing, one that is regarded with 
general indulgence—to come to the point at 
once, and be concise. 

Madeline Grant lacked moral courage, 
line Grant could not bear to say “ No,” 


Made- 


ee eee 


CHAPTER IL 


Two months have passed, and still no sign nor 
token from Mr, Duncan Grant. 

How anxiously Madeline’s eyes follow Mias 
Seliua’s bony hands as they deal out the letters 
every morning during breakfast time !—those 
letters having been previously thoroughly turned 
over, examined, and criticised by that lady and 
her relatives. 

It is always the same, in answer to Maddie's 
unspoken appeal. “No, nothing for you Made- 
line,” or, “No letter yet, Miss Grant,” according 
to the frame of mind in which Miss Selina fourd 
herself, and then Mrs. Penn seated herself behind 
a huge tin tea apparatus, would look round it 
with her keen little eyes and bobbing great curls, 
and shake her head in a manner that meant that 
she (jd not approve of her at all. 

As if poor Madeline was not sick with hope 


Dongen entered as a very iron into her soul; but | 








a 


deferred and a maddening desire to geb away 

and never sleep another night under that good 

lady’s roof, only there was one big “ But,” 

one immense drawback to her own and Mrs, 

Penn’s eager wishes—she had nowhere else to 
! 


But the Mirses Penn, who were fully alive to 


*Madeline’s value, were by no means equally 


apxious for her departure. 

She corrected exercises, ruled copies, took the 
little ones’ music (oh, agonizing ordeal!) and 
really did as much ag any two paid teachers 
for nothing (ecatatic fact !); and they had more- 
over the delicious feeling that they were doing 
"a charitable action” all the time, and looked 
primly self-conscious when their friends ex- 
claimed,— 

“ How good of you, you dear, kind Christian 
people, to keep that unfortunate West lodian 

irl!” 

. Mies Selina would softly sigh, and murmur 
the word “duty,” when, perhaps, at that very 
moment the.“ unfortunate West Indian” was 
fulfilling the least agreeable of hers, and putting 
those violent, riotous, unpleasaut little Anglo- 
Indians to bed aud to sleep, 

They were too yourg for echool routixe, were 
spoiled, fractious, disobedient, and m‘schievous, 
and her entire charge, Happy Madeliue ! 

It is now winter, when we ounce wore enter 
the school-room at Penchester House, a bitterly 
cold day, and the smail fire behind the big screen 
does not quarter heat that great, large, bar 
room, with its mapy doors and windows. 

Those at a distance are “out in the cold,” 
indeed, for a double file of girle is gathered 
closely round the screen, talking, two at a time, 
and making noise enough for ea rookery, for this 
is the half hour after tea, exclusively their own, 
and they are indemnifying themselves for many 
hours silence and Fiench, which almoet amounted 
to the same thing. 

Their speech is vigorous and untrammellec 
for no teacher is present, except Madeline, if, 
teacher she can be called, 

She is standing ata dest under the window, 
mounting a drawing by the dim light of a dir 
candle, 

The gas is never turned on in the school-room 
till half-pasb six, and the twilight is so nice, « 
economical they meant, quoth the thrifty Miss 
Pennies, 

The coals have been violently stirred up, and 
throw a good blaze, and reveal the faces and 
figures of the “ fire-worshippers’’ assembled 
round the screen, especially the face and figure of 
Isabella Carr, the present reigning potentate, 

She has hitched herself up on the edge of the 
screen, holding herself there by the mantelpieve, 
and from thie elevated position is dispensing law, 
wit, snubs, and patronage, 

She is very toll, very slim, and stoops, is the 
proprietor of » cocked nose, quick little brown 
eyes, and millions of freckles ; but she is also the 
proprietor of a thirty guinea sealskin, of quanti 
ties of pretty dresses, of unlimited pocket-money; 
also of a vast amount of self-esteem, and the 
largest and reddest pair of handsin the establish- 
ment ! 

“Tsay, girls,” she is saying sociably, “isn’t it 
prime to think that ten days more we shall be at 
"ome ? 

‘ This day fortnight where sbali I be? 
Not tu this academee, 
Hating scrape and drinking tea ; 
This day fortnight where shall I be?’” 


she chanted in a sing-sovg voice, more or lee 
through her nose. 

“ And there’s the breaking up dance,” put in 
one of her satellites, “I don’t want to go home 
till that’s over.” 

‘Law! I should ’ope not! What fun it will 
be, my stars!” exclaimed Miss Carr. ‘I ‘ope 
there will be lots of men this time. I ‘inted as 
much to Miss Selina, What’s the good of goivg 
to the expense of supper and us all getting new 
frocks just for the day—that’s what I say 1” 

‘What good indeed!” put in Filo, sarcasli 
cally, av she elbowed her way to the very middle 
of the fire, “But do not make yourselves un- 
happy about the expense of supper, my dear 
young friends, It will not concern us, I heard 
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say (o Mademoiselle that they would 
not have the girls in this time gobbling up the 
2 80 many locusts.” 
sta were given to con 
ila, with a eniff of 


Cc afe jOMery hik 
“7 did not know as k 

fectionery,” interrupted Taab 
ru 

* The 
repli a 
s plain. Weare nob to sup. 
—nimickicg her echoolfellow-——“ buns and sand- 
wicbes handed round in the schoolroom when the 
company have goue downstairs.” 

Thie take off was lovt on Isabella, who was too 
much impreseea with the news to be alive to 
Vio's imperi inenc 

A dead silences followed this unpleasant 

ouncement, aud at length broken by Miss Curr, 
who, eliding off the screen in the excitement of 
the moment, exclaimed,— 

*Woll, L never! I won't stand itt TI shall 
tell Mra, P, 80 to her face, Why, our parents 
peys for our supper. My par pays ’aodsomely 
for everything, extras and all, breaking-up party 
included ; and to be put off with a bun! I 
dhink [see myself! IT justdo! Why,”——warm- 
fog with her thoma—-“supper’s arf the fun 
Zhen there’s the crackers, and mottoes, and 
jokes, and everyone of course taken down by a 
#eutleman arm-in-arm. I'll go to supper for one, 
and stay up to the last ; that’s a fact. I did not 
get my new piok Crees just to dance with girls, 
eud caf « bun, aad go to bed. Rather not! 
Leave it to me, girls,” looking round upon her 
watellices with xn air of friendly encouragement. 
*'Tehall speak to Miss Seliaa, We shall all go 
@o supper, or my par shall know the reason why ! 
You just leave it all to Isabella Carr.” 

“ Ob, you dear, good Inzy!” eried two voices, 

titaneously. “‘You kuow you can do any- 
thing you like with Miss Selina, and if you ask 

it will be all right. But about the partners, 
i'm afraid they will be few and far between, 
Miss Selina and Miss Pena keep the best them- 
selves, or their friends, Anything is considered 
gvod enough for the girls, Last time I was 
thankful to dance all night with a boy in a 
jackot. Avcythiwg is better than sitting out,” she 
concluded in » woe-begone accent, ‘' but it was 
awfully slow.” 

Phere are eure to be the Wolfertone,” said 
¥io, “and they generally bring two or three men. 
There was a Mr. Giyo last year who was awfully 
amitten with Maddie. Maddie,”—-raising her 
yoice—"‘do you remember Mr. Glyn? Come 
over here, and let us see if you are blushing.” 

“Mr. Glyn—Fred Wolferton'’s friend ?” ‘said 
Isabella, with much animation, ‘ He is a bar- 
xisier, Of courve, without a brief or a penny to 
jingle on a milestone—poor as Job, My par 
don’t approve of my knowing these paupers”— 
giggliog-—“ you koow [Pm an heiress, and par 
gays-——-' 

‘Ob, bother your par!” interrupted Filo, 
utely. “Don’t you beuneasy. Mr. Glyn won’t 
fook at you as long as Maddie's in the way; 
and, anyway, he may not come. Who else are 
io be invited? The Ssogsters, the Rays, the 

Dee's 

* All common sort of people,” put inthe 
yranddaughter of a baronet, to show her superi- 
ority. “Very good in their way, and will do 
very well fora girls’ schovol breaking up, but I 

hould not dream of knowiag.them at home, or | 
of bowing if I met them anywhere,” throwing 
up bar chic as she spoke, and looking triumph- 
antly around, 

Nv ons combated this dive announcement. In , 
fact, they all were a little in awe of Miss Blue. | 
@lood aud her ancestors, and were silent and 
deeply impressed, being young. 

At length a word was whispered which 
their tongues wagg'ag very quickly—-that potent 
word “dress.” What were they ail goin: to 
Wear ! 

Oae lacked new shoes, another gloves, 
another a aash A val necklace was leat in 
prospect, in return for good offices in the hai 
Qressig swe. 

Awitet this gabble, and Isabella telking high 
aud shrill above it all about the pink satin 
ody of her new dress, Maddie joined the 


was Mca. Penn’s, not mine,” 


* Anyway the meaning 
We are to ’ave” 


rem 
with ligt eye 





sec Al 


crowd, looking rather white and cold and no 


wonder, 

“ Keep away your fingers, Maddio, if they are 
sticky,” said Fico. “Paws off, Pompey, and, by 
the way, what aré you going to adora youraclf 
in? Your white dress was taken by the Peanies 
as most unsuitable to you now.” 

“I've nothing but my old black cashmere,” 
she returned, “ and this,” holdizg out a thread- 
bare sage sleeve, 

“Toey must give you something,” said 
Taabella impressively “ for the sake of the look 
of the thing. For the crelit of the establish- 


ment ”-—grandly-—" they caa’é havo you like an 
old rag woman,” 

Madeline coloured vividly. 

“TH give you a dress myself, if you'd take 


16 

This was a very safe cffer. Well did Isabella 
know that it would be promptly but politely de- 
clined, 

“Now I call that a French coupliment, 
Isabella Carr,” remarked Florence, frankly, “and 
you know iv, If Madeline has got to wear the 
old black so much the worse, But whatever she 
wears she will always look a lady,” accom- 
panying the remark with a satirical look at Misa 
Carr that gave it poind aud meaning, and that 
joade that young person fesl as if she would 
relish taking the big ink bottle of the chimuey- 
piece and flinging it at Florence Bevan’s big, 
square looking head, 

“You need nob trouble about my dress, Flo, 
nor need I,” said Madeline, trying to find room 
on the top of the acreen for her benumbed 
fingers. “Miss Selina told me this morning to 
get up my dance music. 1am to play.” 

“I say, what a shame!” chorused half a 
dozen voices, ‘“‘A horridshame! Saving the 
usual piauo player and a guinea. O4, the skin- 
flints 1” 

But human nature is human nature, and not | 
a few fair creature: felt a conviction that 
Madeline Grant and her pretty face were best at 
the pian», turned towards the wall, aad that ib 
was only fair to give others » chance—meaning 
their swe +t, unsophisticated selves, They had a 
very distinct vision of the benefit that would 
accrue tv them from thiseconomical arrangement 
on the part of the Pennies, 

“But what will Mr, Glyn dot” said the 
barouet’s granddaughter, with the corners of her 
mouth drawn down. 

Madeline's eyes flashed. 

She was on the eve of uttering something 
sharp, but the words were taken out of her mouth 
by Flo, who replied,— 

He will dance with you, my dear, instead,” 

“You know we are not ailowed to talk about 
gentlemen,” put in a prim girl, witha large white 
collar. 

“Bosh!” exclaimed Isabella. “Tl talk of | 
who I please, from the old gentieman upwards. 
T'li tk of Mr. Glyn, Mr. Wolferton, Mr, 
Lancy, Mr. Summers, Mr, Ferraby, Mr. Arm- 
strong -—” 

' Young ladies,” said an awful voice, (bat made 
them all start and fall back from the fender lize 
a herd of frightened sheep, “ what vulgarity is 
this? How often have I told you that I highly 
disapprove of such conversation. [t wiil come to | 
this, [ see”—looking severely round—‘' you will | 
have no half-hour after tea if you can’t be trusted, | 
I am very much ehocked aud displeased, 
especially ‘—~seizing on her scapegoat—-“ with 
you, Madeline Grant.’ You are old enough two 
know better, to have some influence ; and to find 
you in the very middle of all this unladylike 





chatter discussiag gentlemen is really too odious. | 
A girl in Pen’ position should have a little | 


decency and self-respect. £ am extremely dis- 
pleased. Now, go} it is quite time the little 
Atlens were in bed, How is it you have to be 
reminded of your duties?” she concluded, 
venomouly, ‘ 
Madeline opeged her lips to epeas, 
“No answer ; you know the rule, Now, young 
| ladies, light the gas and gat out your work.” 
A great commotion; exit Madeline, trying 
vainly to keep back her teara, aud with a burning 





| sense of injustice swelling in her breast, 
| Indeed, for once shg forgobh herself, and 


slammed the door—not violently, kut_ still, 
defiantly, It wa: a foolish impulec, 
indulged, 

She was called back and imperatively desired 
to show no temper, but to walk out of the room 
quietly, aud to close the door after her in a lady. 
like and becoming manner, 

So even this slight safety-valve for her feelings 
was deuied her, and she left the room for » 
second time completely bumiliated and cruelly 
crushed, 


CHAPTER. Til, 


Tue great day of the “ breaking-up” dawned 
at last,. What preparations there were! A 
cart-load of chairs for the company—hired —wae 
the first arrival, thea a consignment of glass and 
crockery, baskets of hot-house flowers, from 
popular pupils’ “ friends ”"—finally, in a confec- 
tioner’s van, the supper. 

Mra, Penn, her cap-strings and curls flying, 
was neatly mad with excitement and fuss, The 
Misses enn were busy, idiportant, and danger- 
ous to acevet, 

The girls from an erly tea-hour had retired 
upstairs to indulge in the next best amusement 
to daucing, viz., dressing. 

Q», with what leisurely care were heads tired, 
white dresses donned, gloves drawn on! How 
often was the followiog sentence spoken, with 
crafty calculation and artless air,— 

“You are looking awfully nice, dear. How 
am I looking ¢” 

Madeline had no trouble with her toilet, the 
old black, with a Jace rufile and cuffs, and one 
rose at her neck was all the embellishment she 
had at her disposal, bud she was vory busy and ia 
much request, decorating and adorning her more 
fortunate school-fellows, 

The bell rang. Down they all trooped—con- 
scious, coquettish, conceited, important, and filed 
past Mise Seliua, whe held an “inspection” in the 
hall. 
Miss Selina, whose face was flushed with 
excitement to the tint of her new ruby satin, 
flushed to a shade that set all her efforte with 
peail-powder at defiance, and scorned the app!ica- 
tion of Rowland’s Kalydor. 

The young ladies passed muster very credit- 
ably, with a few exceptions, such as, “ Minnie, 
your dress is too short,” “Fanny, those flower: 
are frightfal,”” and they passed into the 1 
room, where, on a raised platform, were seats 
for the chorus, two pianos, s harmoniam, and all 
the preparations for « concert—-the one drawback 
to the young. ladies’ abaclute felicity, that. is, 
those young ladies who had to perform, and who 
now awaited the audience in 9 kind of cold 
shiver, with clammy hands and beating hearts. 

Presently Herr Miiller arrived in elaborate 
evening dress, frilled shirt, white gloves, and a 


| considerable accession of dignity, and talked 


and scolded, and ordered and encouraged his 
miserable pupils, 

Nervous as they were about the audience, they 
were trebly afraid of him, and dared not break 
down, with his eye upon them, his hand turning 
over the leaves, his low “counting” in their 
eare. 

The big room filled—filled fast with day- 
scholars, their friends, parents, outsiders, 
the Miases Peun’s own cicele (chiefty clerical). 

There was a very good sprinkling of the sterner 
sex, for Mra, Penn's establishment was reputed 
to board some beauties, 

Very nice, indead, the young people looked 
from the bedy of the concert room-—so fresh and 
fair and young, in their modest white dresses, 
with their duwacast eyes, that saw everything al! 
the same, 

Among other facta they noted the presence of 
all the Woliertors and Mr. Glyn, whose 
presence on the occasioa Miss Selina attributed 
solely to her own attractions, 

She was fifteen years older than hic, but what 
of that? He was old for his age—she was young 
for hers, 

She flattered herself that, in 9 becoming drew, 
with her back well to the light, she did not look 
an hour more than seven-and-tweaty, 
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ty all accounts, Mr. Glyn was a briefless 
parrister, but Selina’s share of the family 
stocking was by no means contemptible, and he 
vould “ ges on” of course. ; 

The Wolfertons had eaid that he was of 
splendid family, but poor. 

“Strange that he should come to their breaking 
up this year, too—made quite a point of i, Amy 
Wolferton had said. 

As he pressed her hand, she glanced at him 
from uader her light eyelashes, as the delicious 
conviction thrilled through ber bosom that he had 
sob forgotten her—their charming walk from 
church, the dainty little picnic party at which he 
bad sat beside her, where the second re 
plates had-been ecanty, and he had asked, with 
regerd to the remaing of some cold chicken, in 
the most marked way,— 

‘« Miss Selina, will you permit me to lay my 
bones beside yours t” 

What was that but a proposal, certainly, ine 
comewhat novel form! It meant, undoubtedly, 
that he hoped that they would share the same 
grave—the favaily vault of the blue-blooded 
Giyns. 

How agrees he was-—these barristers always 
were—how govs-looking! very different to Mr. 
Murphy, the red-haired Irish curate, upon whom 
her sister had built all her matrimonial hopss— 
casting a scornful glance at the curate’s well- 
ciled red head inmediately to her left. 

These complacent reflections were rapidly 
chasing each other through the good lady’s brain 
aa she sat in an attitude of solicitous attention 
luring the opening cantata, sang by all the bevy 

{ beanty on the platform—a shrewd, keen, 
calculating woman with regard to every-day 
mitters, school accounts, butchers’ bills, extras, 
and with a lynx-eye for the failings and short- 
comings of her flovk. 

Where vanity whispered, and where a possible 
or impossible husband loomed on her horizon— 
Miss Selina was a completely different character 
and an absolute fool; as giddy, as credulous, 
as feather-headed as any ons of the young ladies 
meekly facing her behind their sheets of music— 
nay, worse, for everyone has heard the proverb 
that “There is no fool like an old one." 

Far-seeing crafty girls were clever enough to 
discover her weak side and use their discoy- 
ery to their own advantage. They plied her 
with com ents ledicrously inappropriate. 
They ca’ her “their own beautiful Miss 
Selina !"" hinted she had only “to come, to be 
seen, and to conquer,” &c, And these young 
ladies were frequently invited to the parlour tea, 
were taken to concerts, were “let off” on 
various cocasion’—and laughed at M’si Selina in 
vbeir sleeves and: called her ‘‘a ridioulous old 
goose, a8 uglyvas sin, and-as vain ase peacock 1” 

Tt is necessary to reveal Miss Selina in her true 
colours, ia order to-explain how a woman in her 
position could for a usoment imagine that a young 
man would fallin loye with her-elderly charms, 
in spite of the overwhelming advantages 

sssassed by ab least twenty young rivals—her 
wo pupils, * SGA 

She had long looked upon “‘the girls” en 
masse a8 her natural enemies, ‘not as pretty 
creatures of from sixteen to eighteen years of 
age, with bright eyes,’ brilliant complexions, and 
angelic. dispositiona, She bracketed them ia 
her own mind as disagreeable female: children 
vith loud voices, voracious appetites, and’ aly 
ways. 

She was velactantly aware that Madeline could 
no longer be considereds "a child;” that'some 
people considered her not bad looking... fo her 
she always looked ss if she was painted,” 

She stared hard at her now, where her black 
cress made a béd among the first trebles. What 
a colour! Was she rouged? She looked like a 
loll, Doll or’ no doll, Miss Selina made a mental 
note that she should not be among the happy 
Sand who were, coming in to supper. She might 
be getting “ideas” into her head—foolich ideas 


people mi¢ht notics her as they had done last 


year, and tura her head, 

The cantata waa concluded. A fierce bravura, 
performed by a long fingered-young lady with 
leaperate energy, succeeded it, Poor girl! she 
was trembling with terror as she sat down, 





What with the audiencs below her, and Herr 
Miiller behind her, she occupied the proverbia! 
agreeable position of being “between the devil 
and the deep sea,” and played with s courage 
that was downright 

The bravara was followed by a duet, the duet 
by @ solo on the harp, then one or two songs. 
With regard to the last of these, the young per- 
former found her feelings quite too many for 
her, and after some gurglivg iu her throat, and 
sniffing in her handkerchief, she collapsed into 
floods of tears, was brisly hustled into the back- 
ground and hidden behitid the others, and at 
& moment's notice Madeline was commanded to 
take her place and fill the gap in the program ue, 

Poor Madeline! It had not been intended 
that she should perform. She had no friends 
among the audience, no complavént relatione to 


clap, and look important and proud. When her 


last words died away in dead silence—a silence 
caused by surprigé'and emotion—a pauee of {ull 
@ minute, and then & perfect hurricane of applause 
broke out. f, 

Ladies wiped away unaccustomed tears, and 
clapped in a manner that was bad for their new 
six-button gloves ; their hearts were moved jor 
the moment ; geome chord had been touched by 
that fresh young voice, by those half-forgotten 
old words—a chord that vibrated an’ woke up 
old memories of “the days when they were 
young "—the “go sad, so sweet the days that are” 
no more,” am 

The men clapped tumultuously, not only be- 
cauee the siager had a lovely voice, and sang from 
her very heart; but—oh, dear me!—becanse 
men will be men, and because the girl ic black 
wag uncommonly pretty. 

“Auld Robin Gray” was vociferously en- 

cored; but the fair vocalist was adamant. 
She only curtseyed timidly, and curtseyed ayain. 
No one but herself had seen Miss Selina’s 
emphatic shake of the head, as she met her 
cold grey eyes “in that litle look across the 
crowd "there was to be no encore. 
* After the concert the room was cleared for 
dancing, and Madeline sook up her post at the 
best, the drawing-room, piano, and played first a 
sed of Lancers to set every one going, and to 
polish off the dowagers and duty dances, then a 
waltz, then another waliz. 

It was very stupid of her, She waz placed with 
her back to the company, and could neither ses 
nor be seen, which was exacily'what Miss Selina 
intended ; but the pretty singer was uot to be 
so easily concealed. 

More than one partner vainly-urged for an in- 
troduction, which was smiling!y refused. More 
than ove sly young man pleaded fatigue, and 


_haltedlong.in the. neighbourbood of the piano, 


where he:could.obtain a goo] view of the pretty 
pianiste, 

After the second waltz, played by Maddie's 
weary fingers, Mr. Glyn.came over aad zac, as 
she stood up, selecting the next piece on the 
programme, — 

‘Miss Grant, we have all to thank you for 
~ capita! playing,” holding out his hand as 

e spoke, “and now I hope you wili give me 
the pleasure of the next danco }” 

i took his hand ‘timidiy, and shook her 
hy 4 


‘* AbD beg your pardon!" he said, glancing 
quicklyat ber black dress, “Let me at least 
take you to the tea-room ; you must.waxt some- 
thing after all your exertions |” 

“No, thank you very much,” she answered, 
once, more sitting down before the piano, “I 
have bad my tea.’ 

“You den't mean to say, you are goiug to 
play again!” he asked, in a tone of indignant 
astoniehment. 


* Yea, Iam going to play all the evening,” 
she answered, turning over the leaves aud i 
the place, with slightly heightened colour. 
| “But last year you danced all the evening. 
What does it mean!” 

“Tt means, Mr, Giyn, that [ was thea one 
us 83 pest am Fag. * seen 

are ic —it my duty to play ; 
and "—fal slightly —" I ike it Mb 

"Tm afraid believe you, Miss Granb,” 


he. replied ; “but I suppose I must. Wiil you 
permit me to stay and turn oyer the leaves?” 

“ No—no,” very eagerly, “ ploase do not. You 
must dance.” 

“Je nen vois pas la nécessité,” he quoted, 
seating himself deliberately as he spoke. “I'm 
afraid you have lost a relative,’ he continued in 
alowvoice, ‘‘ Your father {” 


striking up another waltz, ‘My fathor has not 
been heard of foy a whole year, When he last 
wrote he had lost nearly all his fortune in some 
mines im Mexico; he has never written 
since.” 

She paused expressively. 

** Aud have you no friendsin this country ¢” 

‘*No, none that I have any claim on, I have 
‘been here at school since I was nine years old,” 

“ And, good heavens! You don’t mean to tell 
me that you have no resource but to stay on 
here ws a pupil-teacher ?” he demanded, di-be- 
lie x 

“No. You see l have no home+-no home in 
this touucry. I had one—lorg ago. Jamaica, 
the only one I ever knew.” 

Do you rernember it?” he asked, rather ab- 

sttacted!y. 
"Oh, yer. Tremeuber the long white verau- 
‘dah, the bright blue sea, my black murs, A od 
hiWannie, the gay ial climate, “fT can shut ny 
Péyes and see it all now, ani all the biack people 
working in the canes.” 

“ Has your father never come home to ase you 
all these years °”’ 

“Never! ['mafraid-——I’m afraid--—” 

She paused, unable to ariicalate, but stil! kept 
playing steadily on. 

“Pm afraid,” he said, in a low voice, bending 
forward, “that you are not happy here,” con- 
trasting rapidly in his own mind the brilliant 
figure she made last year as belle of the party, 
the cynosure of all eyes to what she appeared 
now—the poor piano-playizg drudge, and not 
so much as rewarded with a “thank you,” and 
dreseed in a gowa that even he could ses was both 
old-fashioned and shabby, and threadbare, 

* Oh, Mr. Glyn!” said a shrill etaccato voice 
at his elbow. ‘' You naughty man, why are 
you not dancing? Come away ; | can't have you 
taking off Mies Grant's atiention—you dreadful 
person. Come away, darling; we.are going to 
have another get of Lancers, and you shall be nay 
partner,” and with this heavy bribe he was au- 
marily detached from his posd beside the piano 
aod carried off by the triumphact Miss Selina, 
swearing to himself inwardly. 

Madeline played and played until she felt that 
her fingers had uo feeling, and were just as stiff 
and mechanical as a machine's. 

At last eupper released her. She. stood up, 
half expectant, as the others flocked past two- 
and-two, each happy girl provided with « partner, 
beamiog avd giggliug and bivshiag, as the case 
might be. 

Asashe stood,a bony, much-ringed hand waa 
Isid heavily upon her shou'der, and she gaw Misa 
Selina, who had accrochéed Mr. Glpa, 

Madeline, my dear,’ she whispered, ‘' I'm 
sorry there ie no room for you.,.[h sead you 
out. @ sandwich—and—somethiug.” 

Then she passed on, leaving poor Madeline 
alone in that big empty room, with @ lump in 
her throat and tears of disappoiatment in her 
eyes, 

She indignantly declined the subsequent saud- 
wich brought up on a plate by the sympathetic 


cook, who vowed “it was ashams;" but met 
with no encouragement to speak her mind on the 
subject. 


Madeline knew she dara not go to bed, she had 
still to play—“it was in the bond ;” so she had 
not thatsmall comfort, Nor might she venture 
yet to indu'ge herself in the relief ofa thoroughly 
good cry. 

“What a difference money makes!” she said 
to herself, bitterly, ‘Look at the contrast 
between this night and last year, Who would 
have believed, I least of all, that night twelve 
months I should be sitting here alone # How- 
ever, I dou’t suppose,” she said aloud, with a 
catch in her voice, “ that anyone misses me.’ 

In this supposition she was wrong. Many 





“T bave, in one sense,” she answered, now 
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4 PAUSE OF FULL A MINUTE, AND THEN A PERFECT HURRICANE OF APPLAUSE ACKNOWLEDGED MADELINE'S SINGING. 


people missed “ the girl in black,” who had sung 
the song of the concert, who had played uure- 
mittingly all the evening, who had euch a shabby 
dress and such a sweetly pretty face. 

Not » few of Mrs. Penn’s smiling guests, who 
were eating her rood things and sipping her 
champagne, were registering a black mark against 
her oll the efime, and thinkiog that they would 
be sorry (hat any friend of theirs filled the post 
of her “ pupil-teacher.” 

Mr. Glyn “ diassembled,” as they say in plays, 
and was very agreeable to hie fair partner, Mies 
Selina, but inwardly he was raging. 

With professional cleverness he drew her out, 
and cross-examined her with regard to Miss Grant, 
and she, her tongue unloosened by two glasses of 
champagne, her vanity stimulated by his atten- 
tions (to her plate), was completely off her guard, 
and as easily turned inside out os any quaking 
witness at the Old Bailey, 

She expounded on Mr. Grant's enormities, the 
sums laid out on his daughter, the fact that, 
* but for them she would be friendless and home- 
less, probably begging from door to door, The 
man wasdead, The gir) had no friends, and ouly 
for their charity,” here she paused, impressively, 
expecting Mr. Giyn to fll up the blank 
with some seat and appropriate speech, but for 
once she was doomed to disappointment. 

“Only for your charity she would be a gover- 
ness, would she not!” he remarked, carelessly 
“With such musical talents she is sure of a 
lucrative esituation—a huadred a-year or 80, 
But of course, under your roof she has all that 
she can wish for—a happy home amung her old 
companions ’ And anyone can see that Mrs. Penn 
ie a mother to her,” he concluded, with immov- 
able features, 

Miss Peun started, and became of a finer 
shade of crimson. This idea about a governess 


at one hundred pounds a-year was something 
BOVE... . 

Tae girl was accomplished! Was Mr. Glyn 
epeakin« ironically when he alluded to a havpy 
home! Impossible 


His face waa as unmoved, his eyes as smiling, 
his manner as sociable and friendly as possible. 
| It was a foolish idea, and she immediately dis- 
} miesed it from her mind and plunged into a 
| discussion on platonic friendships, and a second 
liberal helping of most excellent truffle. 

Mr. Glyn managed to have a few words with 
Mrs, Wolferton after supper. He stated his case 
concisely, pointed out Madeline, and commended 
her to that kind lady’s notice, Mrs. Wolferton 





| was the mother of Fred, Mr. Glyn’s schoolfellow, 


sollege friend and chum, and was very fond of 
Hugh, whom she had known from a very bold 
boy in jackets upwards, 

She listened to the sorry history of the 
pretty Miss Grant, and her motherly heart was 
touched. 

She begged to be introduced to her. 

* Remembered her well,” she declared, “ last 
year. Hoped she would come and see her during 
the holidays, and finally, beipg an old lady who 
believed in deeds as well as words, took off her 
gloves, removed a jingling bracelet, and seated 
herself at the piano for the remainder ot the 
night, in spite of Mrs, Penn's horrifie’ expostu- 
lations, saying to Madeline, “ now, my dear, go 
and dance, Hugh, Miss Grant has not danced 
one step to-night !” 

This hint was unnecessary, Already Hugh 
and Miss Grant were at the other end of the 
room, and already a very portentous frown had 
settled on Miss Selina’s brow ; but it availed 
nothing 

Madeline was young--only eighteen—very 
pretty, very fond of dancing—dance she would 
when she could, 

Mr. Glyn was a capital partner. He intro- 
duced her to various others, who voted the girl 
in black quite the prettiest they had seen for 





months, and who were the more eager to make 


| her acquaintance and to dance with her from 


| seeing that their attentions were highly dis- 
pleasing to the Penn family. 





| Madeline danced till the very end of the even- . 


ing, although Mies Selins had whispered fiercely 
in her ear as she stood nea: her,--- 

“ Pushing, forward minx!” 

She knew she would have to pay for this 
enjoyment on the morrow dearly, and was re- 
solved to drain the cup of. pleasure to the very 
last drop, 

She locked quite lovely, if a little defiant, 
The excitement of dancing had made her eyee 
brighter and her colour deeper. Mr. Glyu told 
himeelf that she was the prettiest, ay, aud the 
nicest girl he had ever metin the whole course 
of hie life ; but that he must not lose his head— 
a briefless bar:ister could not afford to admire a 
pretty, penniless pupil teacher, 


(To be continued.) 








Tue original work in any line that is truly 
valuable to the world is that which is built upon 
all that has preceded it, To be able to appro- 
priate all that we can find, and to be stimulated 
by it to fresh and grander efforte, is the path to 
excellence in every department, Originality is 
nothing for its own sake, but much as s contri- 
bution to a higher end. To leave the beaten 
track merely to tread another is folly, and folly 
of the worst description ; but to leave it for the 
sake of a better one is wisdom, 


Tur art of living easily as to money is to pitch 
your scale of living one degree below your means, 
Guard against the notion that, because pleasure 
can be purchased with money, therefore money 
can’t be spent without enjoyment. What a thing 
coats a man is no true measure of what it is worth 
to him ; and yet how often is his appreciation 
governed by no other standard, as if there were & 
pleasure in expenditure per se/ Feel a want 
before you provide against it, You are more 
assured that it isa real want; and it is worth 
while to feel it’a little in order to feel the relief 
from it, 
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THE ASPENDALE PROPERTY. 


—_—:0I— 
CHAPTER XXI. 


Worn Frank Dangerfield went down to Nether- 
ton with the news he had gleaned at Sovth- 
ompton he hardly knew whether he wished 
Rosamond to believe in the testimony of the 
people ab the hotel or not. On the one d she 
must be crushed to the earth by the knowledge 
of her sister’s heartlessness and cruel deceit ; but 
oo the other a long and painful suspense lay 
before her, since, if the lady seen at Waterloo 
were not Moira, every clue to her failed, and 
hose who loved her must think of her as utterly 


He reached Adelaide House in the afternoon, 
and found Rosamond alone. The gentle widow 
and her boy had both taken a strong fancy to 
Mrs,-Martin, who was so utterly unlike all their 
preconceived idens of a seaside landlady, and 
they had actually persuaded her to go for a drive 
with them. 

The fourth seat had been pressed upon Rosa- 
moud, bat she had declined it, feeling that 
solitude would be a boon greater than anything 
else. "It was 20 cruelly hard on her, poor girl | 
to be her mother’s constant companion, and have 
to listen to “ mumsey’s” hopes that Moira was 
enjoying herself, while all the time her heart was 
aching with anxiety for her sister's fate, 

No; the luxury of being able to drop the 
mask of cheerfulness, of giving way juat for a few 
moments to the grief which consumed her, was 
far greater to Rosamond than the thought of a 
drive to St. Osyth’s Priory, even in the company 
of acquaintances so copgenial as the delicate 
Claude and his gentle mother. 

_ Frank Dangerfield found his darliog alone on 
the: verandah, her eyes fixed seawards, her 
thoughts far away. He took her hand iv his as 
he led her indoors. Somehow the very action told 
osamond he had bad news for her; had he 


j her from his embrace, and pub her into a low 


|, me in suspense ; tell me the worst at once,’ 








brought good tidings be would not have delayed 
& moment in telling them. 

You have found Moira, and she; is dead !” 
cried the poor girl, sadly, as Dangerfield released 
chair by the window. “Ob! Frank, don’t keep 

Darling, I know nothing,” he answered, fondly. 
“ The lady noticed at Waterloo has been traced ; 
she was the wife of a Mr, Hurst, and sailed with 
him for South Africa a week ago ; but——” 

“Moira did not know a man of the name of 
Hurst ; and, Frank, she couldn't go away and 
leave us in ignorance of her fate.” 

“Tt is not a bit like her,” agreed Dangerfield ; 
“but Iam bound to tell you the people at the 
hotel recognised your sister’s photograph as that 
of Mrs. Hurst.” a dea 

“Moira never photographed well,” objected 
Rosamond ; “and there are such things as chance 
resemblances. I am positive that woman was 
not my sister.” 

Frank Dangerfield stroked the little hand be 
held caressingly, but ventured no reply ; hs 
silence troubled Rosamond. 

“Frank, you don’t really believe that Moira 
would desert us |” 

* I can't believe it,” he said, slowly ; "I almost 
wish I could.” 

The horrified expression on Rosamond’s face 
made him explain himself. 

“T mean, by all accounts, Mr. Hurst wae a 
very decent fellow, and devoted to his wife. It | 
would be better to think of Moira as his happy 
bride, than as—--— lost in London,” 

Rosamond shivered. 

* Did they, the people at the hotel, tell you if 
Mrs. Hurst seemed happy ?” 

“Yes ; they said it was easy to see the pair 
were bride and bridegroom, they seemed sv 
perfectly happy and so devoted to each other.” 

“Then that settles the question, and it was 
nob Moira,” said Rosamond, “ Frank, I em 
going to tell you a secret. I hate myself for 
betraying my sister to you, but [ can trust you, | 














BAILEY PAUSED AND HESITATED AN INSTANT AND THEN ASCENDED THE TEMPORARY GANGWAY, 


and it may help you to understand. Moira could 
not have been happy with ‘ Mr. Hurst,’ becaure 
she loved Charles Tempest of 

“What! Are you sure?” 

“ Perfectly! Of cource she told me nothing, 
and. I never asked her a question ; but from the 
very first Moira never hated him as much as I 
did ; and after we had been to «ing to him she- 
said it was not his fault he was master of Aspen- 
dale ; and when Mra. Tempest came and was £0 
insulting I saw quite well that Moira’s one dread 
was lest her stepson should be persuaded to think 
evil of us.” 

Frank Dangerfield drew a breath cf relief. 

“ And Charles is over bead and ears in love 
with ber; be told me as much himself, Rosa 
mond, when once Moira is found it is easy to 
guess the rest ; she will go back to Aspendale 
Priory as ite mistress !” 

Rosamond shook ber head. 

“Mr. Tempest will change his mind when he 
hears her true name, Oh! Frank, don’t let’> 
trouble ourealves about her marriage ; what we 
have to do is to find Moira 

“Am Ito see ‘lempest this tire ; or can we 
keep my flying visi: a secret? J must go back by 
the last traig,.to-night, Rose.” 

‘**So soon ?” 

“Vou see, dear, if we decide 
known as Mre. Hurst was not your sister 
inquiries ought to be instituted at once.’ 

“ Frank, do you truest Mr, Masters ?” 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Dangerfield, prompt!y ; 
* because I can’t see that he has the least object 
in deceiving us.” 

‘And JZ thought he meant kindly, and had 
even gone out of his way to iry and he)p us, out 
Mr. Tempest is dead ayainst him. He declares 
that the Professor is trying to put us on a false 
scent.” 

“Shall I so up to Tempest !” acked Frank a 
little reluctantly, for he grudged every moment 
spent awey from his betrothed on this fying 
visit,” 

' Yes; Lut 
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that th 


» lady 


further 


don’t stay lorg,” ca'c Roce, gently 
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Frauk, it is easter to bear when I 





“somehow, 
bave you.” 

Charies Tempest listened in perfect silence to 
Dangerfield’e narrative, but his verdict, though 
based on different grounds, was the same ae 
Rosamond’s. 

You don’t know the girl,” he said, excitably, 
“if you think she could do sucha thing. She 
waa dev: her to her sister.” 

“Women do strange things when they are ia 
loro,” said Dangerfield, slowly.* 

“y at Evia Martin waa no! in love, T suppose 
you were too taken up with her sister to pay 
much ehtentinn to her, She was more of a child 
than a wonaen,and she had all the unconsciousness 


of achild, in love, with a secret attachment, 
bound to a man her i sanily had never heard of, 
Why, I tell you the thing’s impossible 1” 

“Then I should like t have your opinion of 


a little nettled, 


ihe mystery,” said Frank, juat a 
decidedly 


for Charlies s tone and manner wer 


geressive. “IT confess it baffles me,” 
‘Tean sum it up in two worda,” said Terapest, 
emniy, “and before you scoff at my verdict 


remember I love Erin Martin as my own soul,” 

“Iknow. Forgive me, old fellow, if I seemed 
blunt; truth to say, this affair has driven me 
nearly crazy ; but you said you could eum up Erin's 
fate in two words. Pray de eo ; any help will be 
® relief,” 

“J doubt if her sister find 
@ relief,” said Tempest, eadly ; 
foul play !” 

Dangerfield started. 

* Bat she had no money,” he said, slowly ; 
‘granted that there are creatures base enough to 
injure ® woman for the sake of robbery, in this 
case there was nothing to gain, We know that 
viv lost her puree before she disappeared, and 
such of her clothes as she had taken to London 
were lefo unclaimed at Shirley House.” 

Charles Tempest shook his head, 

“T don't say that she is murdered ; in facb, I 
Yelieve she is alive. Tae sympathy between 
those two sisters was so perfect I think Miss 
Martin would know by instiact if Erin were 
deal. I believe she is a prisoner, and forcibly 
prevented from returning to ber home.” 

“ But,” Frank was beginning, when hia friend 
broke out again. 

Have yeu forgotten your own theory long 
ago, When Miss Martia refused you (ab least, it 
seoms long now, though counting by weeks it is 
nothiag), you thoughs then there was a myatery 
about those girls, aad that their father was alive 
sud under s cloud,” 

rank’s promise to Rosamond noi te 
her trua identity handicapped hin now 

“| was mistaken,” he said, slowly. “Mr 
Martin has been dead for years. Rose's aole 
scruples againeb accepting me wore exaggerated, 
viows of what she chooses to cali the gulf be- 


my suggestion 
‘but here it is— 


betray 


tween our social positions.” 

‘* You are sure }” 

" Positive,’ 

Then my theory won't work. I thought the 
father had discovered Erin, and was keeping her 
ad & hostage watil she weuld help him te find his 
Wile, 

You ought to have been a novelist,” ssid 
rank, odairingly ; “such au idea would never 
have ent evel my bead.” 

, Aud it won's work,” 

Fi ave you seen that fellow Masters—the Pro 
fessor—again ?"” 

“Yes, Rose and I incline to believe ip him.’ 


Charlea Terapest shook hie head, 

‘No ons but rogues and knaves live by the 
credulity of their fellow creatures,” he said, 
bitterly, “and that's the truest way of describi: ag | 
‘ne Professor's calling.’ 

“T must go back to Rose,” said Frank, rising ; 
* my time ae is short, for I return to- night.” 

“Ob, wait a moment, I have a great deal to 
wll you. My stepmot ther and the girls are 
foaving Netherton next week, they can’t stand 
the place without the charming society of Jim 
Dalkeith, They are going to take a house in 
Loudon, and want me to stay with them.” 

Aud you have agreed |” 


“[ have refused decidedly Frank, when aré 
you goiug to be married ¢” 

“If it had not been for this strange loss of 
Rose's sister I had hoped to persuade her to come 
tome in January; now I daren’t press it, she 
could hardly leave Mrs. Martin alone, and don’t 
you see, whatever happens they will want to 
keep on Adelaide House. it was here Erin lefv 
them, here they would expect her to return,” 

“Isee. I was thinking that if you married 
soon and gave Mre. Martin a home, I would offer 
to take Adelaide Elouse off her hands.” 

“My dear fellow,” cried Frank, “what in the 
world do you want with another country place 
when you have Aspendale Priory 1” 

“Tam very fond of Netherton,” said Charles 
Tempest, “aud iaugh at me as you may, I had 
juet that thought you say Ecin'’s mother and sister 
would have had about the place. It was from 
Adelaide House she started, it was here she 


“Then Lexpech you'll not be in a hurry to 
leave these lodgings,” said Frank, gravely. 

“T shall stay until Mrs, Martin gives me notice 
to quit. I don't say I may not run up to Lon: 
don fora day or two, but I shall make this place. 
home.” 







he rejoined his fiancée that her thoughts flew 
fresh trouble, and she asked hastily if Mr.Te 
peat thougnd things looked very bad for Moira.” 

“ He believes she is @ prisoner, and shut-up. 
somewhere against her will; but I wasn’t thinking 
of that. Rusamond, that, poor fellow's whole 
heart is bound up in your pretty sister. If she 
is not found Aspendale Priory will never have & 
mistress iu poor Tempest’s life-time.” 

Dangerfield went back to London as undecided 
as he had come; he and Rogamond had aettled 
but one Pp oint—the gentle mother must be told 
of Moira’s loss. It would be cruel to leave 
her to hear of it by some chance accident, Rosa- 
mond said she would tell her that very night, and 
painful as was the task, Frank felt she was 
right. 

Bat it ie always the surprising and unexpected 
that happens in this life. Mre. Martin took the 
news much better than her daughter had dared 
to hope. 

“" Moira is just playing us a’trick,” she said, 
cheerfully. “You know how fond she was of a 
joke ; it is very naughty of her to frighten you 
60, but you may be suresheis quite safe, Per- 
haps she bai taken a situation as a governess for 
a few months and meaus to come heme to surprise 
us with her salary ; she was always eo generous, 
poor dear,” 

Common sense could have proved mumsey 
utterly in the wrong; as a governess Moira 
would have needed all the scanty stock of clothes 
she took with her, and would certainly have re- 
turved to Shirley House to make some few 
inquiries about her purse, but then Rosamond | 
had purposely put the best face ou things when 
she told her mother, and so she could only be 
thankful for the want of acuteness which spared 
| that gentle mothergo muvh pain. 


—---— 


CHAPTER XXII. 


Ty seemed to the girl who was called Mary 
Masters that she would lose her faculties and 
be a complete failure when sho stood on the 

platform of the public hall by the Professor's 
| side. She had warned ber uncle that she felt 
| hopeless of success, that the dull oppression 
| which seemed to weigh on her brain would pre- 

vend her being of any use ; but he only answered 
| her laughingly she would be al! right if she did 
1s he told her; that he would take the whole 
responsibility of the entertainment, and if she 
fuiled he promised not to utter a word of re- 
proach, 

But for that terrible dread of failure she 
would have been almost thankful for anything 
which broke the monotony of the days since she 
left the hospital. 

Her memory had never returned to her, the 
past was atilia cloved book ; she could remember 
the hospital ward, the faces of the doctor and 








would return.” : 


Frank Davgerfield’s face was so very grave when | a 


= 





{ 





* “Daat, it come baék to fr 
‘anxiously, “ 
and saw the crowd? didn’# you recall your old 


Durse, even those of some fellow-patients, but to 
go, further back was impossible, aud the very 
effort to do so preduced such a biinding head. 
ache that she was perforce obliged to abandon 
the attempt. 

Professor Masters was kind to her—very kind, 
according to his lights, but he did not hide from 
her thao ehe had caused him considerable ex 
pease, and he counted on her returcing to he 
place im the entertainment as soon as possible, 

And so it came about that she stood on the 
platform in a soft white dress, a vision of beauty 
such as the little town had seldom beheld, and 
everything went off maryellously. Certainly the 
Professor ed the easiest parts of his 
repertoire, that there might be as little strain as 
possibie ou hie niece’s powers; but the fact re- 
mained that the evening was a great success, and 
he came home to. supper in the beat of spirits. 

“Twenty den Saatar when the expenses 
are paid | sees , even if we have an empty house 
i I shall be satisfied with our visit 

ere, 

“The hall was very foul,” said the girl, trying 
hard to seem interested. 

“TI never had a better or more appreciative 
audience, and you were first-rate.” 

" et ant Tike» some one in a dream.” 


he asked, 
when you ps dg ‘ore the footlights 
P amey and feel glad you were back among 
them ?” 

. She shook her head, and the peculiarly mourn- 

ful look crossed her face which always came when 
she alluded to her want of memory. 

“recollected nothing except the instructious 
you had givem me last week. I did my basd to 
carry them out; but as to recollecting past per- 
formances I felt as though it was the first tims I 
had ever stood before the footlights.” 

Professor Masters loosed pleased, though his 
words were gently sympathetic. 

* Don’t fret, my p beg your mem ory will come 
back in time; and, remember, you've a great 
deal to be thaukful ‘for. ‘If I had not found you 

in the hospital it would have Goue very hardly 
with you, Mary.” 

She shuddered. It was quite true, If ber 

uncle had not claimed her life would have been 
at besta terrible struggle. At worst the work- 
house must have been her refuge ; but ye ed (and 
for this she reproached herself continua y), she 
never could feel very grateful to the Professor. 
She simply hated the career he foreed her to re- 
sume. Perhaps it was the outcome of her illness ; 
but she had the strongest possible prejudice 
against the ecience'in which he dabbied. 

She oftea wondered how things would have 
gone if he had moé claimed her, and fancied that 
perhaps oy the kindly recommendation of the 
house-surgeon, and the good offices of the matroa 
of the hospital, she might have found some quiet 
niche where, by teaching little children, or by 
helping to amuse come woman older and more 
affi'cted than herself she might have earned at 
least a reluge from the « cold cruel world, 

“Iwill do my best,” she said, simply to the 
Professor; ‘‘ but, ob, I would give ali I have, 
years of my life.even, to have my memory beck. 
You can’t think what it feele like to haye u. 

ast, to feel that something like a thick fog or a 
black crape veil shuts ons off from all that has 
gone before, and all the people one has known 
and loved,” 

"Some, come child, you mustn't fret like this. 
Try and think of brighter things, and let me tel! 
you just this, Mary. Tbereare plenty of peopie 
who would give any amount of money to forget 
their past, and who would think you a very jucky 


ge that life was changed for the Professor's 
niece. The first success was followed by ~e 
good fortune elsewhere. Afrer she had resume: 
Ker old life for # month it seemed that one 
long triumph awaited Mary Masters, Money 
rolied into her uncle's pockets apace, till an old 
lady, who kept the house where they lodged at 


iach’ 


Bournemouth, assured the girl she was jus’ coin- 
ing gold for him, and that she ougit to eee ous 
sharp for her own share, 
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“ But I don’t wantany, Mre. Kean,” said Mary 
Masters, simply, “Iam glad the entertainment 
és asuccess, and that my uncle is pleased ; but I 
don’t'want any money.” 

“ You’re too innocent by ha!f,” said Mrs, Kean, 
“ Why you've been at this sort of thing a dozen 
yeare haven’t you, and though you were quite a 
child when you began, it stands to reason you 
agust be five- or six-and-twenty by uow.” 

“Tweaty-six last birthday,” said the girl, 
Jreamily, “ uncle ssid so yesterday, or I believe I 
hai forgotten it.” 

‘“ Twenty-six,” agreed Mrs, Kean; “ then, my 
dear, don’t you see that’s high time you were get- 
ting married, If you marryiuto the profession well 
and good, you can drop the old geatleman, and 
juet rum an entertainment of your own ; but if 

ou ‘retire on your marriage,’ as the saying goes, 
why you'll fiad it very nice to have a hundred 
pounds or so to take your husband, and if 1 were 
you I'd speak to the Professor about is,” 

Bat Mary Masters neglected the well meant 
advice. She appeared on the stage mechanically, 
she went through the hypnotic eéance, the clair- 
voyant sleep, shé made the ** thought reading” 
disclosures as arranged by her uncle, but her 
heart was not in it all; she took no interest what- 
ever in the monotonous round, and she would 
have ecorned to ask a share of the harvest. 

The Professor gave her a home. Comfortable, 
indeed luxurious, quarters were reserved for her in 
whatever town they visited. She was dreased like 
a princess, aud was never required to do anything 
except appear at the entertainment. It seemed 
to her she might accept board and clothing as an 
equivalent for her services, but somehow money 
was a different thing, and touching it, would have 
scorched her. 

She made no friends, In the many towns they 
visited the Professor often formed acquaintances, 
but uone of them were introduced to his niece, 
Nay more, she found he took @ deliberate plea- 
sure io keeping her isolated from them. No one 
eyer got on more intimate terms with her thau 
the Mrs, Kean just mentioned, and that lady 
informed Miss Masters that her uncle had adopted 
2 different route this tour, and that most of the 
places where they estopped were new ground to 
him. So the two went on, living together, work- 
ing together, having a common fortune and a 
common interest, and yet in all that concerned 
their inner life as far removed as the poles. 
Indeed the uncle and niece seemed to have beon 
completely parted by the latter's accident. It 
was as though her body had returned to work for 
him, and be in all things subject to his will, but 
der soul had soared far away toa land whither 
he could not follow, 

A change came fn December. Professor 
Masters had acoepted an engagement at St. 
Arvans, ® eouthern watering: place which make: 
its harvest in winter from the number of visitors 
who flock to spend the latter end of the year in 
ite warm sheltered climate. The Professor and his 
nisce were engaged for a week af the Variety 
Theatre, and bad appeared one night with great 
success, when on going home he sprained his foot 
89 badly that it was impossible tar him to stand, 
‘ar leas walk across the stage. 

The manager of the Variety was summoned to 
& consultation, aud between them it was decided 
to send for Arden Holt, a young men much ia 
the samo line as the Professor, ‘If only Holt 
were at liberty he might take her uncle's part 
in the exhibition of Mary's peculiar gifts, While 
having been (they believed) long out of an 
engagement his fee would not be extortionate. 

_ Holt’s a good fellow,” esid the Professor to 
his niece a little anxiously. “I hope he may be 
able to come.” 

"Ts he old or young ¢” 

‘He's turned thirty, and you've seen him often 
enough, though you've never performed with 
him, Mary, my dear, if Holt comes, I'd better 
speak to him alone first. Then I'll explain to 
him about you. You see if he was told nothing 
he might be hurt at your not recognizing hia.” 

Arden Holt was disengaged, and took the first 
train to St, Arvans after he received the Pro- 
fessor's telegram. He arrived about three o'clock 
with the consciousness he had only four hours-to 
prepare for the evening performance, 


i. 


“T'll do my best,” he said simply to the 
Professor. Hult was a man of few worda, but 
then his words was 4s binding as another man’s 
oath. “Do you know it came as a surprise to me 
that your niece was atill with you.” 

“You heard of her accident 1" 

“TY heard that she married in August, and 
wenb abroad with her husband, If you will 
forgive my saying so I wondered how in the 
world you would repiace her.” 

“To is a very sad story,” the Professor's face 
took a mournful expression, “ but I can trust 
you, Holt, and really itis better you should hear 
at least the outline before you see my niece.” 

* Don’t tell me that Hurat ze ve I never 
2aw two people a r nore attached,” 

“y Thats jast iL Ho jilted her.” 

** But I heard he had gone to South Africa 
with his wife,” 

“He did; but the wife was not Mary. She 
grew reckless and miserable after -the parting, 
and finally she was run over while attempting to 
cross the road near Hyde-park corner. She was 
picked up ineeosible and taken to the nearest 
hospital. There was no clue to her identity, and 
so they could not send for me. For three weeks 
I was seeking her, and then I grew fairly hope- 
leas, 

“ But you found her?” 

* By the merest accident, Yes, I found her 
in the hospital, and learned that an awfal afflic- 
tion had failen on her, Her memory was com- 
pletely gone.” 

“ What!" 

“T don’t wonder you are surprised. Tt was the 
accident, and some injury to her head coming at 
a time when her nerves had been upzet by the 
scoundrel she thought her lover. Anyway her 
memory was goue. She could not even tell the 
hospital authorities her name or where she came 
from.” 

“ How terrible!” 

“Ay. lf I had not traced her I suppose they 
would have sent her to the workhouse when con- 
valescent ; but I was in time to save her from 
that dread. Itook her to Brighton, acd after an 
interval of rest she waa ab'e to appear in the 
entertainment again. She is more of a success 
than before her accident: bat in two thiogs she 
is totally changed, and [ hardly know whether to 
blame her loss of memory or Hurst'» perfidy for 
the alteration, She who used to be the life and 
soul of the entertainment now cares nothing 
whatever about it, and goes through her part yn- 
willingly, grudgingly, as a duty. She who once 
gave me a daughter's love now treats me as a 
stranger.” 

“ And her memory ?” 

“Tt has never returned, I think myself it 
never will, You must not be surprised that she 
does not recognize you. Her memory is aa utter 
blank as to the paet, Her recollectioa of the 
days goue by is bounded by the time of her stay 
in the hoapital.”’ 

This warning given he sent for his niece, A 
very brief rehearsal of their respective parts in 
the entertainment, and the Professor declared 
himself context. 

“You will make a capital substitute, Holt. I 
engaged a room in this house for you. May I 
ask you to see Mary to and from the theatre # she 
is very easily frightened since her accident, and I 
do not like her ta be alone.” 

‘'T will be Miss Masters’ guardian with piea- 
sure,” replied the young,man; but all the while 
he was bewildered at the change in the Professor's 
niece, [f illness and loss of memory were such 
beautifier as they had proved ia her case young 
ladies in general would like to go through such 
an experience, He remembered Mary Maaters as 
a handsome young woman with fine black eyes, 
he saw before him a lovely fragile creature, look- 
ing more jike a girl in her teens than a woman of 
six-and-twenty. Her face had a wistful sadness 
which went to hia heart ; her expression was so 
eweet that it made Arden Holt long to have the 
punishing of the man who had deserted her and 
gone te South Africa with another love, 

“T am afraid it will be unpleasant to you to 
perform with a stranger, but I will do my best to 





prevent your regretting the Professor.” 
"Thank you. You ara very kind. It can’t be 


worse than usual,” here she sighed. “I have 
grown to hate the very thought of it all.” 

“* But you used to be so fond of it.’ 

‘sed 1%” she smiled pathetically. “I know 
nothing about my dead self. I hate it now.” 

“The last time I saw ‘you perform was early 
thie summer at Netherton, and you seemed to 
enjoy the entertainment as much as your 
audience.” 

“Did I? Netherton! The name seoms fami- 
liar to me, It has a pleasant sound as it falls 
upon my ears. Where is it?” 

“To Essex,” wondering at the question, as he 
knew the Professor and his niece had included 
the little watering place in their summer tour 
for at least three years, ‘‘[t is a new seaside 
resort, aud rapidly coming into favour, Have you 
forgotten it?” 

“T have forgotten everything. There,” as the 
clock chimed the half hour, “I must go and dress. 
I promise not to keep you waiting, Mr, Holt, I 

l be back in a few minutes.” 

But as she left the recom a new bewilderment 
seized on Arden, Tliness might have softened 
Mary Masters’ face, suffering might have given it 
a new and chastened charm, sorrow and dis- 
appointment might have made her figure more 

der and willowy, bub surely nove of these 
causes could have altered her height. 

While they were going through their parte 
for the evening under the Professor’s eye Holt 
had fancied Miss Masters was much ‘‘ smaller” 
than he remembered her, but it was only when 
ebe stood ia the doorway and turned back with 
that promise of not keepiog him waiting that he 
realized she was nearly a head shorter. 

There was no mistaking the fact. Hurst, the 
recreant, who was well known by eight to Ardea 
Holt, had been given to boast that “his Mary” 
was the ideal height of woman, and only four 
inches shorter than himself. Holt’s own recollec- 
tions of her were of a robust, plump young 
woman, over middle height, but the girl who had 
just lefs bim was certainly not more than five 
feet three, if so much, he rather fancied sha was 
leas. 

‘What did it mean } 

Holt knew that sorrow, grief and disnppoint- 
ment do make ead havoc on feminine beauty, but 
he had never heard of their decreasing » girl's 
height. He felt dismayed, bewildered, aud it 
was quite a relief to hin when the girl came 
back wrapped in a heavy fur-lined cloak. 

“Tam quite ready,” she said, cheerfully, 
“You are not so tall as my uncle, Mc. Holt, so I 
shall not have to stand on tiptoe to take your 


arm. 

“ How tall are you!” asked Arden, feeling it 
passing etrange sho should have gone straight to 
the aubject of his thoughts. ‘“'I am five feet 
ten.” 

* And Tam five feet nothing. Oh, it’s quite 
true, Don't look so surprised, I daresay you 
thought I was taller. My uncle has a fixed idea 
the public do ant like the people who amuse them 
to be short, 80 lately he sent to Paris for a pair 
of things—elevators I fancy he calls them—to put 
in my boots to make me look taller; but to a 
fellow performer I don’t mind confessing the 
ignominious truth.” 

Holt held his breath. Vive feet nothing. And 
the original niece he knew to have been “ over 
middle height.” He feli as though he was on 
the brink of a discovery, Hs had bad a vague 
suspicion, ever since his first fé/¢-d-té/e with Mary 
Masters, and now it was forming itself rapidly 
into shape. Hurst way not the blackguard he 
had been represented by the Professor. He had 
duly married Mary aud taken ber with him to 
South Africa, but her uncle, left in the lurch, 
had concealed her departure, aud obraining a new 
assistant somewhat resembling Mary in feature 
and complexion had presented her to the public 
a3 their old favourite. 

Before they arrived at the Variety Theatre 
Arden Holt was certain of bis ‘theory. There 
was not one singlé missing link. Of course this 
poor girl’s loss of memory had played straight 
into the Professor's hands, He had probably 
known her slightly before her accident, suffi- 
ciently at any rate to be sure she poessssed gifts 





which would make her 4 valuable sasistent, while 
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her genera) likeness to his lost niece perhaps 
suggested the idea of concealing her separate 
identity. 

Holt dreesed for his part as in a dream, but 
vefore he went on to the stage he held the key to 
the motive of the Profesaor’s subterfuge. A paid 
assistant wou'd have commanded a large salary 
and always been liable to leave him. By present- 
ing himself to this girl as her uncle and rescuing 
her from a struggle with poverty Masters posed 
as a benefactor. He probably gave her not a 
penny of the large sums she earned, 

But oh, it was cruel, monstrous. Arden Holt 
knew the world and was quite free from romantic 
quixotism, and yet hie blood boiled as he thought 
of the conepiracy he believed he bad detected. 
Somewhere a desolnted home and mourning 
relatives were bereaved of one they dearly loved 
in order that the Professor's harvest might not 
be interfered with, This girl with her sweet 
face and dainty, graceful beauty had simply been 
stoien in order that she might minister to the 
Professor’s avarice. 

Arden Holt was right in the main, but he was 
ignorant of, or else had overlooked, the facts 
which to some winds would have seemed a pallia- 
tion of the Professor's conduct. Firat, it was 
not every girl who would have fulfilled his 
requirements, He ueeded some one with a 
sensitive nature, a bighly-strung nervous tem- 
perament, a ready iatelligence, and such other 
gifts sa go to make up a favourable subject for 
hypnotiem and clairvoyance. Next he had seen 
this girl long before he decided to try and make 
her his assistant, he had thrown out a tentative 
proposal thea which ehe had quietly ignored, but 
by waking careful inquiries he discovered that 
she was only a “landlady’s daughter,” that she 
bad neither money, powerful friends, nor profession, 
but depended entirely on her mother’s gains asa 
lodging-house keeper. It is just possible that 
Professor Masters, who (iike most entertainers) 
had « very high opinion of his own merits, 
supposed be was conferring a favour on his 
protégée, and that to assist him was a rise in life 
for her, 

Arden Hoit dressed meachar:cally. He repre- 
seoted an old magician, and wore the flowing 
robes, the long white beard which are supposed 
to be the attributes of eastern sages. It was a 
“good thing” for him to 
Masters, and would be a help to him in obtaining 


fresh engagements, but be had quite forgotten | 


this, His heart was full of his young companion 
avi syapathy for her, 

“She is no more Mary Masters than I am,” he 
thought irritably ; ‘but poor child, perhaps it 
would be cruel kindness to tell her so, She has 
been with the Professor three months. She was 
ill in London for another. It must be quite four 
since she left home ; by this time her people may 
have ceased to look for her. At present she is 
well taken care of, and has no pecuniary cares 
lf I tell her al! that is in my mind she cannot 
remaio with the Professor. I shall have robbed 
her of one home aud yet be powerless to give her 
another.” 

The manager of the Varieties complimented 
Mr. Holt on his Sret performance when he was 
alone on the boards, and went through various 
conjuring feats, but Arden knew perfectly that 
the rest of his part was more difficult ; that bis 
success with Mademoiselle Marie, as she was 
calied in the programme, would be the teet of his 


ower? 
flow pretty she looked when she came on the 
etage ina long tea-gown of pale pink cashmere 


trimmed with iace, The colour of the drees 
exactly suited her dusky beauty, but Arden 
wondered if the style had been chosen by the 
Professor as tending to increase her apparent 
height. 


The theatre was packed, for the season was | 


in full ewing, and the Variety Theatre a most 
opular resort. Standing at the wings while 
Mary Masters was in a trance Holt noticed a man 
in the stalls who seemed intensely engrossed ia 


her motionless form, A man with a big clumsy 
figure, a kind ugly face, aud a masa of red hair, | 
yet withal one it would have been hard to mis- 
take for anything but what he was, a country 


geuileman, 


replace Professor r 


As Mary Masters’ hypnotic slumber deepened, 
and Arden Holt had to invite the audience to 
choose someone to come on the stage and question 
her for themselves, his ce fell almost involun- 
tarily on the red- man in the stalls. He 
looked the last person in the world to care to 
examine into occult sciences or hypnotic mysteries, 
but ® nameless convictien seized on Holt that he 
was coming—yes, he paused and hesitated an 
instant, aud then made his way to the temporary 
gangway erected for the use of inguiriug minds 
who wished aig sae elf ng 

The etranger looked at Holt intently. When 
he spoke it was in such a low tone that no one 
else could hear his words. 

“T don’t want to meddle with your tomfoolery, 
man,” he esid savagely, “only tell me in one 
word that lady’s name.” 

Arden Holt started, and yet he was not 
surprised, He seemed to have suspected it ever 
since he saw the man’s strange fixed gaze at his 
companion. 

“She is known in the profession as Made- 
moiselle Marie,” he said slowly. 

“T didn’t ask you that, What is her name?” 

‘We are interrupting the performance,” said 
Arden Holt; “give me your name and tell me 
where I can see you to-morrow, I will call any 
time before noon.” 

The stranger almost hissed the words,— 

“Sir Roger Bailey, Albemarle Hotel-—say 
eleven,” and “then retreated to make room for 
the two or three other curious spirits who -had 
arrived on the stage anxious to investigate the 
“Scientific phenomenon,” and, Holt’s attention 
being engaged, were staring ab ‘' Mademoiselle 
Marie” with all the curiosity of the British 
sightseer,”’ 

(Zo be continued.) 








PAYING THE PENALTY. 


CHAPTER XLVL 


A panx look came over Pollie’s pretty face as 
the servants rushed wonderingly up to her. She 
wae silent for an instant, but by no means 
baffisd. 

“ What strange ideas you all have in your 
heads. You do not believe me when I tell you 
| the truth, that I was coming along here when 
the poll-parrot called out a name so human-like 
that it startled me, and I repeated it mock- 
ingly.” 

She determined to make matters easy for the 
young stranger without, by inventing this little 
excuse, hoping to ward off their morbid 
curiosity. 

The little ruse proved a successful one, and 
against their better judgment they believed the 
girl, each going about his or her way. 

Pollie went at once to Mre, Siagieton’s room, 
and in response to her timid knock the lady her- 
self to came the door, The girl told her of the 
stranger who was waiting at the gate for her, and 
who begged for only a few minutes interview with 
her. 

“T had almost forgotten to give you his letter,” 
she added, telling her in a few words of thie com- 
motion it had caused down-stairs, and giving her 
fair warning to goto the gate in a roundabout 
way, that no one might watch her movements. 

Mrs. Singleton thanked her for her kindly 
interest, and assuring her that she would return 
the favour at no distant day she watched the 
girl disappear in the distauce ere she could bring 
| herself back to her senses. 

She recognized the handwriting at once, and 
with nervous fingers she straightened oub the 
crumpled paper and read and reread the lines 
that meant so much to both her brother and her- 
| self. 

She had Leen angry, her pride cruelly wounded, 
by the rash step her brother had so foolishly 
| taken, and she vowed each day, in the bitterness 
| of her heart, that she would never forgive him 

while life lasted ; but now that he had pleaded 








for forgiveness, owning his weakness, and with no 
tin Sheet to turn to but herself, her 
od and she 


combat might make him peni 
means of making his life a better one in the 
future, 

She would treat him coolly sb first, ignore his 
excuses, while she listened to the propositions he 
— in all probability come there to lay before 

er. 

She would give him fair warning never to 
repeat a similar offence, which she believed, sister- 
like, in ber own heart, could not possibly be as 
awful as it was reported. 

She would suffer no one to come between her- 
selfand him. In the right or in the wrong, ehe 
consice: ed him her own. 

Mrs. Singleton would not allow herself to think 
for an instant that there was any misfortune io 
etore for her brother, 

Ste looked forward toa happy ending of tha: 
black, horrible past that had loomed up so darkly 
around him, The long walk that she had to take 
before she reached his waiting-place came to an 
end at last, 

She caught sight of a tall, dark man coming 
toward her with outstretched hands, and eho 
| heard a husky voice say low and tremulously,— 

“Tem glad to see you, sister, Have yous 
welcome for the wanderer at last? I have come 
so far to see you.” 

"You went away so suddenly I hardly know 
what to say to you. You said you wanted to see 
me particularly, Philip.” 

"Yes. I am going away in a few days more, 

perhaps never to return, and I thought I must 
come and gay ‘good-bye’ to you before start- 
ing.” 
There was no change in the sisterly face as she 
heard the words, no flush, no anxious look. She 
wascalm and pale, and as he noticed her manner 
it had a very depressing effect upon him. 

How deeply grieved she must be at his sup- 
posed wrong! he thought, with keen bitternes: 
How surprised she would be when he revealed 
the truth to ber! More than that he could not 
realize. 

“Why are you going away?” she asked, be- 
traying the least interest in hie affaire. “ What 
are you intending to do? What new abyss 
are you about to plunge into to wreck your- 
self #’ 

“ None, I hope,” was bis answer. ‘I am tired 
and sick of everything—of the world, the people 
in it, of all who once professed friendship for me, 
who have judged me so wrongly, and I bave made 
up my mind to travel until I find peace.” 

He bent his head in bitter sorrow and relapsed 
into silence for an instaut, 

While he was in that despondent mood Mrs. 
Singleton hardly dared broach the past. She 
could but regret it from the depths of her heart, 
and, sister- like, blaming the woman who had lurec 
him from home and love, as she thought, 

All that she could answer wes,— ~ i 

“You have paid the penalty of your six, | 
know, and you are struggling to lead a different 
life. You must not go far away. Let me 
watch over you until you are yourself once 
more,” 

He looked down at his sister, to whom he had 
brought so much woe and di noting the 
glamour of her rich, dark beauty, the pathos iv 
her face and voice, the intense love expressed for 
him in her whole demeanour, and realizing that 
it waa only naturd@l to confide in each other, he 
said, slowly,-— i 
“ Gister, if your patience is nob entirely 
| exhausted, I would like to tell you my story from 
beginning to end, and then you can judge me 
for yourself, I will not try to influence you.” 

The passionate, grieved nature, so long re- 
pressed, was now thoroughly aroused, and as he 
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neccaeded he grew enthusiastic in relatiog how 
he had sought to save Rachel, with no thought of 
himself ; how he had left her aloue, providing 
amply for her recovery and care, as he would have 
done had she been his own sister. 

“Tam thankfal it is no worse,” she said, feel- 
ingly. “ You don’t know what a great load you 
have lifted from my mind, But we are not the 
only ones that must know the truth, brother ; 
the whole world must know that you are inno- 
cent, and Paul Verrell must be told the exact 
truth just as soon as he is able to bear it.” 

Little by little the colour came back to her 
face again as the words fell from her lips. 

“T cannot tell you how pleased I am, what 
supreme ha) I find in knowing that you 
were not to blame, that you had been wrongly 


“T have left nothing unsaid that I ought to 
have told you,” he , with asigh, ‘ My one 
grea’ fear was that I would lose myself in thiak- 
ing of it,” 

“You muat come here to-morrow,” she said, 
wistfully. ‘'* L will go with you, aud we will tell 
Mr, Verrell how it is, Iv ke like old times to 
have you again with us,” 

“JT cannot,” he replied, vaguely. 
want to see him again.” 

Mrs. Singleton looked at him imploringly. 

“You must!” she cried. 

“You do not know what you ask,” he re- 
turned, grimly, “ When Paul Verrell and I meet, 
it will mean a terrible altercation, Oae or the 
other of us will fall, killed by the other’s hand.” 

“Ob { no, no,n0! Do not say that! 1 should 
die if anything of that kind were to happen, 
believe me.” 

“Tf you fear it I must keep out of his way.” 

‘6 Oh,” she cried, ‘‘ I shall never, never be able 
to look Paul Verrell in the face again after to- 
uight. I must guard your terrible secret, 
but oh! the weight of it on my soul will crush 
me!” 

He muttered some words under his breath 
which she could not hear, 

“T have determined to go away,” he repeated. 
“ You will never see me again.” 

“ Brother,” she cried, “‘there are but you and [ 
left in this world. You must not leave me ; I 
could not endure it!” 

At that moment, while the brother and sister 
were conversing earnestly, a scene equally as im- 
portant was taking place in the corridor just out- 
side Mr, Verrell’s door. Two of the ser vants were 
holding a low conversation. 

“IT think Mr. Verrell ought to be told of thie 
man’s presence in his grounds, He means more 
wischief,”’ 

“Tt would only excite our young master,” re- 
— the other ; ‘and the result would be fatal 
to him,” 

“ But this man ought to be arrested!” cried 
the other ; for he is the only person on the earth 
who could tell the whereabouts of our young mia- 
treas.”’ : 

“T repeat that it would never do ; it would not 
be wise to lep Mr. Verrell know of it.”’ 

“Suppose we make a confidant of the doctor— 
he kuows allabout the affair--aud abide by his 
decision.” 

“That's a capital idea,” returned the other. 

At that moment they heard the doctor's voice 
at the other end of the corridor, and soon after 
he reached them. 

He was astounded when he heard the story they 
had to tell him. 

“You did perfectly right in not flying up to 
Mr. Verrell’s room and acquaintiog him of the 
fact. I willsee what can be done,” he eaid, his 
face darkening, “Do not breathe one word of 
what you have told me toa living soul, and we 
may yet be able to find the whereabouts of 
Mr. Verrell’a Jost bride, I will never believe that 
she eloped. Iam sure it isa case of kidnapping 
pure and simple.” 

The nurses in the sick-room wondered why the 
doctor cut his visit so short, aud why he hurried 
with such haste from the room. 

Uae of the servants who had vouchsafed him 
such valuable information awaited him in the 
servants’ hall. 

“You will follow my instructions—you have 


“T never 





not forgotten them?” asked the doctor, 
anxiously, 

“TY kept track of Mr. Walton,’ replied the 
man, 

“He parted from his sister scarcely three 
minutes ago, walking quickly down the road to 
the lefs, which is a short cut to the railway.” 

Without waiting to hear another word the 
doctor hurried after Walton with white, set face 
and gleaming eyes. 

4: fre will rue the hour that he destroyed the 
happiness of this household !'’ he muttered. 


CHAPTER XLVIL 


Doctor Tuomson dashed hurriedly along the 
highway, scarcely allowing himself time to draw 
breath until he sighted the dark figure in the dim 
distance, 

He was « fast: walker, and soon gained upn the 
man whom he was pursuing, catching up with 
Philip Walton at the fork of the road. 

He turned uneasily at the sound of the swift, 
firm, crunching tread on the earth, and started 
violently, as the doctor paused beside him. 

The moonlight fell full*upon his face, sud he 
recoguised him instantly as a frien? of Paul 
Verrell, whom he had met quite often during the 
fortaight be had passed under his roof. 

He gave the doctor a glance of keen scrutiny 
as he halted beside him, vaguely wondering if he 
knew of the report tliat had ed such wide- 
spread circulation——that he eloped with 
Verrell's young wife. 

“Ah, Doctor Thomson, can this really be 
you?” exclaimed Walton, stopping short and 
holding out his hand, 

Docter Thomson had halted too; but to 
Walton’s annoyance aud embarrassment he did 
not offer to take the extended hand. 

“ Before I grasp that hand, I wish to put one 
question to you, Mr. Walton,” he said. “Is 
yours the band of an honourable man, or that of 
a man who has done such a dastardly deed as to 
despoil the home of a friend?” 

Philip Walton turned deathly pale, and his 
eyes scintillated like ebony stars turned into 


flame. 

“ What do you mean, sir?” he asked, havghtily. 
“I do nob understand you.” 

“Teo me make my question more pointed,” 
said the doctor. “ Did you or did you not abduct 
Mr. Verrell's young wife? I use the word abduct 
advisedly, for I shall never believe she eloped. 
— in the world could make me think 

at.” 

‘““Who are you that you dare put auch a 
question to me—a gentleman?” cried Walton, 
fairly foaming at the mouth with intense 


*f am Paul Verrell’s dearest friend—his 
avenger when he is too ill to right his own 
wrong: !” was the clear, decisive answer. “ I 
have been looking for you, Mr. Walton, for some 
little time, I-—” 

“Now that you have found me what do you 
want!" asked Philip Walton, drawing himself 
up haughtily, his hands working convulsively, as 
though he longed to clutch the throat of the 
man who blocked his way with his tall, powerful 
form. 

‘*T mean to wring the truth from you here and 
now!” exclaimed Doctor Thomson, hoarsely, 
“With you reate the knowledge of the where- 
abouts of Paul Yerrell’s young wife, You shall 
never leave this spot alive until you have 
divulged the devilish secret you hold,” 

Philip Walton laughed a loud, harsh laugh. 

**T do not envy you your self-imposed task, my 
dear sir,” he said, mockingly. ‘‘ There may be a 
way to compel a man to speak against his will, 
but I have not heard it yet.” 

The sang-froid with which this sarcastic 
sentence was uttered inade the blood fairly boil 
in Doctor Thomson’s honest heart. 

He took a step forward, saying,— 

“I will give you just one minute to decide 
whether you will give me the information I seek. 
If not, aa I said before, I shall be obliged to wring 


} it from your lips.” 





“You have my answer in these words: [ 
refuse absolutely to epeak. You may think 
whatever you please--it matters not to me.” 

In a trice Thomson had sprung forward ; but 
his antagonist was too quick for him, The men 
closed with each other in s desperate struggle for 
supremacy. 

The doctor was strong, but clumsy, while 
Philip Walton was a thorough athiete ; his 
endurance was wonderful. 

He soon succeeded in exhausting his oppovent, 
and with one desperate rally of strength Waiton 
threw his enemy, the doctor falliag heavily on 
his back, his head striking a buge stone as he 
fell. 

**So you wrung the secret from my lips, did 
you!” cried Walton, apurning the motionless 
form from him with the toe of his polished boot, 
‘You received more than you bargained for ia 
this encounter, it eeems |” 

And without stopping to see if the fallen man 
were dead or alive, he strode rapidly down the 
road toward the railway station, which lay a mile 

ond, 

“Tf it bad been Paul Verrell I should have 
killed him!” he muttered between his teeth, 
Matters are too hot for me abour here, that is 
certain. I must get away to the furthest end of 
the country—to America~anywhere, for every 
one is against me—man, woman and child. 

“I would give my life to undo the past, but it 
is useless to talk about that—useless—useless |” 
he muttered, 

“T fell in love with one who belonged to 
another-~many a man ‘has been wrecked on the 
same rock—and Heaven opened out its batteries 
of vengeance upon me. I have never had one 
hour's luck or peace since. I wish to Heaven I 
had vever seen the beautiful Rachel. 

“There are times when | think that nothing 
can ease my soul's unrest but to write the whole 
truth of the matter to Paul Verrell, telling him 
of poor Rachel's tragic fate, and then end ft 
all 


“Tam hounded to death by detectives, which- 
ever way I turn, and life is one long, unabated 
fear of arrest, and a prison ceil, Surely, mine 
was the maddest, rashes love that ever beat ina 
man’s bosom.” 

He walked along fn moody moditation until 
he reached the railway-atation, boarding the first 
train that came in, utterly heedlesa of its desiin- 
ation. 

When the collector came for his ticket, he was 
surprised to find the destination of the through 
ex was Glasgow, 

Philip Watton eettled back iu his seat, drawing 
his coat collar about hia ears and his bat down 
over his face, tio better defy detection. 

He thought of some mournful lines which 
ran through his braiv as he was leaving all that 
was near and dear behind, ” 


** Farewell! Farewell! The words are light, 
Yet how can words say more? 
Sad hearts are on the sea to-night, 
And sadder on the shore | 


Such ead, sorrowful lines, yet so fitting to his 
cass, he thought. And yet they would ring 
like an echo through his brain that night of all 
others. 

He had thought, after he had talked to his 
sister, that hia heart would have been lighter, 
instead, it was more troub!ed—haunted. 

Suddenly a voice broke in on his reverie, 
saying, — 

* Please, sir, may I trouble you to move up?” 

Pailip Walton looked up, somewhat surprised 
at the eager toues. He did not catch the worda, 
but it occurred to him that his was the only 
vacant sea‘, and he moved bis effects quickly, 
bowing his assent to her wishes, 

As she took her seat, he could not help but 
notice that the little ungloved hand which heid 
her travelling-bag was small and white and very 
shapely. 

Walton glanced at her keenly as she took her 
seat. 

Where bad he met this lady before? he 
wondered, Her every movement sesined fami 
to him. 

He forgot his own sorrow for an hour or more, 
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watching his companion, and wishing she would 
lift her veil, that be might catch a glimpse of her 
face. 

He had bought a paper but he could not read 
it, his mind was eo il] at ease ; and the question 
thab occurred to him ever and over sgain 
WRB 

** Who is this young lady §” 

Wes it only his fancy that she started 
violently when she heard hia voice and exw his 
face, or was it only the motion of the train as ib 
sped along ? 

Station after station was quickly left behind 
and on and on ruehed the express through the 
blackness of the night, her shrill whistle echoing 
down the deep valley as it whirled past. 

Philip Walton noticed ere long that his com- 
panion was growing very restless. Ever and 
anon she turned her head and looked back atthe 
door as though she were expecting someone, 

He had « great looging to speak to her; but a 
vague something in her cold, haughty manner 
repelled any attempt at familiarity. 

How strange iv was that the presence of this 
veiled stravger should affect him so ! 

Qo, ov rushed the train through valley and 
over hill-side, past humble dwellings whose 
lighted windows twinkled like clustered earth- 
stars. 

But the lady, who was seated nexb io the 
window, did not aeem to see them, although she 
was staring out intently through the thick folds 
of her veil. 

Was it only his fancy, or did the little hand 
that held together the folds of her cloak begin 
to tremble } : 

The more he observed it, the more certain he 
bechme cf this fact. 

“ J beg your pardon, madam,” be said at length ; 
“you seem to be in distress, Ia there anything 
that I can do for you?” 

The slim figure turned sround quickly. He 
could feel = pair of eyes devourivg his face 
through the thick folds of the dark veil, 

She answered something, but in so low and 
incoherent a voice he could not catoh what she 
a . 
He repented his question. 

“Oh, [ know you now!” eshe cried excitedly. 
**T—I have been trying so bard to remember 
who you were |” 

As she spoke ebe swept back the thick folds of 
the dark veil. He fell back in his seat as though 
he had been shoo. 

Great heavens ! had the grave given back ite 
dead? Ji was Rachel! 


ee ee 


CHAPTER XLVIII, 


Watw Rechel found herself alone in the 
asgluia where Philip Walton had left her on that 
———- wight she grew restless and fanci- 
ful, 

She stood still for a few minutes by the 
heavily-curtained window, watchiog and waiting 
for some one to come into the room with a 
meseage for her. 

But the moments passed and no one came, 
She could scarcely restrain her impatience; she 
could nol. bear ta be alone much longer. 

She must summon help, 

She looked round for a bell; but seeing none, 
ehe rapped with » heavy haad ou the panel of the 
lo¢ked door, 

The sound seemed to reecho through the 
house, 

Rachel heard uo rush of footeteps coming in 
response, no hurrying, no sound whatever, and 
again she gave loud and repeated knocks on the 
door, 

She tried to pry open the large, clumsy lock 
that fastened ihe door so securely, bud she 
realised that ib was firm, and that she could 
make ue impression on it. 

Riven then no sense of fear or danger entered 
her mind, which was filled with vaguely con- 
fusing ideas, She had the faintest idea that de, 
her husband, might open the door and come into 
the apartment smiling, and atart back ia wonder 
st the stravgenees of her surroundings, 





Her thoughts became more bewildered than 
ever, and she was obliged to sit down on a chair 
until the dizzy spel! had passed soraewhat, She 
eaid to herself, over and over again, that she was 
waiting for him-—the husband whom she loved 
£0 yb 

Yes, he was coming for her! he would soon 
be here, with outstretcned hands and smiling 
eyes. She would be glad to wait for him, tired 
out though she was with fatigue and over excite- 
ment, 

She turned her face to the door, and her 
lovely brown eyes seomed riveted upon it. She 
weuld do anything, everything Ae wicthed or 
desired when he came back to her. 

Oh, the slow and weary moments that passed 
by to that lonely soul! The very breath that 
paszed her lips was like fire, Her heart beat with 
a keen sense that should have been pleasure, but 
was more than half pain. Her face flushed, and 
her lips twitched nervously, This long waiting 
was beyond enduranuoe. 

As the darkened shadows lengthened about 
her she bowed her head on her hands, and sobbed 
low and pitifully. 

Suddenly she aroused herself and started to 
her fect. She heard the lock turn. The next 
instant the door wae flung open, and a pleasant- 
faced woman stood before her, bearing a lighted 
candle in her hand, 

“Tam that I kept you waiting so long,” 
she said, slowly, “but I could not get here any 
sooner, [had so many patients to see, If you 
will come with me, please, I will do all I can to 
inake you comfortable.” 

‘* Is he—my husband—here? I have been gone 
80 long, it will be like old times to meet him once 
more,” Rachel said, wiatfully, following her 
attendant like a trusting child, 

“You must have your supper and rest 
awhile ; then we can see about your wishes— 
you have but to name them, you know, Your 
husband will return by that time.” 

Those last few words satisfied Rachel, who 
followed where she was led with no thought of 
where she was goiog, or what place she was in. 

A pretty suite of rooms were thrown open for 
her, and after she had been giveo her supper she 
lay down on a soft conch to rest her throbbivg 
head, 

** I must not repine or be dull when he is here,” 
she said to herself. ‘‘ When Paul returns he 
must find my beauty fresh and undimmed. When 
he returns! Ab. Heaven is good, and will not 
let him etay away from me long. Ours wil! be 
but the begioning of a new nd happy life.” 

These were the last words she uttered. A 
heavy drowsiness weighed down her eyelids, and 
sleep came to her tired brain as a welcome re- 
atorative. 

The kindly faced matron had gone to the room 
of the superintendent’s wife, leaving Rachel 
alone, 

An hour passed, and still a half, when aud- 
denly Rachel was aroused from her sleep by 
shonts and piercing screams, followed by the 
quick treading of many feet in the corridor with- 
out. 

An jostant later, a strong attendant rushed 
into her room, caught up the startled gir), 
and throwing a heavy dark cloak about her, 
rushed swiftly out of the apartment and into the 
corridor. 

The corridor was densely filled with emoke, and 
the cries and wild shoute of men grew louder and 
louder, while the excitement increased with every 
instant, 

The noise and horrible din brought on a re- 
lapse to Rechel, and her senses seemed more 
bewildered than ever. All seemed total darkness 
aud oblivion to her, 

We have no time to waste here!” shouted 
the euperintendent. “All of you get out of this 
burning house before you perish! Quick—for 
your lives {” 

There was no other alternative than to obey 
this command, and grasping his wife and Rachel 
by the arm, be hurried them out without further 
ado through the burning passage-ways, out to 
the grounds, and to safety, 

In Mrs. Blackwood’s abrupt flight she had 
grabbed up her thick wraps, and uow that they 








Seen } 


were out of danger she donned the ivi 
Rachel a ha’ to wear with her own cloak, “we 

The superintendent remembéred that the train 
had passed there but a few moments before. | 
would not do to remain there and face ths 
investigating committee; he must flee with hig 
wife and this young woman, whom he had bar. 
gained at euch a high price to keep hidden from 
the world, and go far away with them, Scotland 
would be the eafest. place. There he could keep 
his ill-gotten gains, and send ber adrift ; he cared 
not where she might wander to, 

In the midst of the confusion he had thrust 
his well-filled pocket book into his overcoat 
pocket, and had taken with hima bog cf bonds 
and important papers, 

In his dilemma a farmer drove by im hie two- 
seated spring waggon, and stopped an instant to 
survey the divaster, 

Mr. Blackwood accosted. him, aiking if he could 
drive them to the nearest station, some three 
miles distant, without delay, The farmer was 
only too glad to accommodate them, aud earn the 
few besides. 

Oa the way there they talked freely of thé 
ce —— and what caused it, while Mr, 

wo great to im upon the 
man that he was there sahecal ieitieat wee 
was about to be.discharged, and knew no ons 
there, thus concesling his identity. They drew 
up before the little station, where they waited 
with a great deal of impatience for the trait 
that wae to carry them away from that awful 
scene, Mr. Blackwood kept well hidden from 
sight, taking care that Rachel was aleo ehiclded 
from the gaze of auy one who might know her. 

After what seemed an to the restless man 
the train loomed in sight, and they found then. 
selves whirling rapidly away among strangers. 

At first Rachel remained quiet and passive, 
showing no disposition to see or be seen by any 
one. She turned her face to the window and 
clasped her bands together supplicatingly. 

Passengers filled the septs in front and behind 
the little party, who sought to keep by theu- 
selves and attract no attention. But there come 
a change after a shart time, 

Rachel grew restless and moody and she 
turned to them with a plaintive voice: that had 
a suspicion of a tob in it and muttered «x: 
citedly,— 

“Ido not know who you are. I have beet 
trying to find out if you were some of my 
acquaintances, but I cannot remember you, Who 
are you?” 

“Hush! my dear young lady,” whispered Mr. 
Blackwood, trying to appear cali before the 
people, who were glancing in their directiou. 
“We are your friends. You will remember us, 
Iam sure, Do not tax your mind just now, bub 
try to rest a little, The motion of the train is 
disturbing you.” 

“Suppose you try to intereet her,” he said to 
his wite ina low tone. “See! she is attractivg 
attention by ber restless, excited manner, I am 
worried over her actions.” : 

“Serves you right for bringing her here wilh 
us. I told you to let her stop at one of the 
houses we passed; but you wouldn't take my 
advice, and I’m sure I don’t see myself where 
her frenzy is to end, or how long before she msy 
break out into a paroxysm of apguish,” answered 
his wife, 5 

“Ib wouldn’t be wise for ua to let her go on 16 
this way,” he assented. “I can't think my way 
out of it; but the best thing that can be done 
under the circumstances is to uee all the strategy 
in our power and try and get her inte another 
compartment. Then we will not return for her, 
but make our escape from this train.” 

‘But suppose they should stop the train and 
have her put off when they find ehe is demente? 
and doesn’t know her destination. What would 
then become of her?” whispered the wife, 
pityingly. 

“Oh, you needn’t fear that,” he responded, 
“ We will leave her ticket with her, and they 
will see that she makes the journey to Glasgow 
safely.” 

While this conversation had been going on in 
hushed tones Rachel had grown more agitated 
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with each passing moment, until she could scarce 
represa the eoba that trembled on her lips. 

“The time has come when we must act if we 
would save ourselves from disgrace and the cov- 
sequences, Come to the door with us. I will 
tako her into another carriage and leave her 
there. Then we will make our escape from here 
as well.” 
~ Accordingly, he led Rachel to another compart- 
men), his wife following, and told ber to finda 
seat for herself. Then he returned with his wife 
to the door-way, and at the first Cuportanity, 
when the train slacked up a little, y leaped 
to the ground uohart, the train soon passing out 


of sight, $ 
(To be continued.) 











HIS HEART'S DESIRE. 


—20i— 
(Continued from page 464.) 


“You are @ little wrong,” he said, abd last ; 
“(not in your guess at my wishes, but in thinking 
they rest with me, She won't listen to me,” 

‘Won't she?” 

‘No. I don’t do her any harm, do I, by being 
her friend? You see, {t's all she'll let me be, 
Mra. Glpno ; and, somehow, I'd rather be that 
than nothing, only I would give up even her 
friendship if it could give rise to any idle gossip, 

Mrs. Glyou liked him better than she had ever 
done before, : 

“ Muriel is above gossip. The worst people can 
say’is that you would like to make her Viscountess 
Gordon,” 

“ And as that’s true I'll forgive them for saying 
it,” 

Rosamond, transferred to the stage of the 
Paragon, promised to be every whit as success- 
ful as it had been at Market Crosby ; one and 
all, the papers pronounced in ite favour; one 
and all the critics praised the beautiful young 
actrees to whose talents the drama owed its 
pame. 

Lord Gordon proved @ liberal patron of the 
arts. From the first night of Rosamond he 
engaged a private box ; evening after evening 
he appeared, and took the same box, until at last 
the box-keeper looked om him as a fixed event, 
and in reply to all inquiries for Box I, made 
answer it was engaged. The young Viscount was 
always at his post, and when the curtain fell on 
the last act of Rosamond he hurried to the 
stage-oor to be ready to band Misa Percy to her 
carriage. 

“lam a great deal of trouble to you,” ehe said, 
simply, one morning when he had called to bring 
iicr a great bunch of hot-house flowers, 

He looked fondly into her eyes, 

“Never say that again. Believe me, Muriel, I 
would rather love you hopelessly than not have 
known you. Don’t send me away. I never out- 
step the line you have laid down for me, You 
know you promised me your friendship ; don’t 
take that away from me.” 


5 


“ But—— 

“{ shail never expect more,” he eaid, slowly, 
“T cou'da’t love you as I do without understand. 
ing a little of your character, I shall never win 
your heart, my darling, becauee it is not yours to 
give me,” 

But the change of air, the greab London 
doctor, brought no relief to Jack. Day by dey 
he yrew weaker ; day by day the hope at Muriel’s 
heart grew fainter ; day by day she grew more 
certain that the last link of her old home life was 
to be taken from her, 

The child suff-red no pain, uttered no com- 
Pisint. He clung to Muriel with all bis old foud- 
ness, but he pever murmured when she left bim 
to go to the theatre, 

fle spent moet of his day on a sofa by the 
window, and in the course of time he made. for 
himself friends of the paesers-by, 

He never epoke to them nor they to him, onl 
ho got to know their faces, and they grew to loo 
Up Witu a pleasant smile at the child whose 








bright face gave so little sign that he was 80 soon 
to put on immortality. 

There was one gentleman Jack most loved to 
watch, because, he said, he looked so tired and 

He was always alone; he never seemed in & 
hurry, and his eyes had such a shadow over them 
“like father’s.” 

Muriel sighed, 

She had once thought the shadow caused by 
money troubles euch as “ father’s '’ was the worst 
to bear ; she knew better now. 

She had gone out one afternoon directly after 
dinner, leaving the boy on the sofa with a pet 
kitten in his lap, 

It was a wonderfully mild day, and at Jack’s 
petition the window had been opened, There 
was no front court. 

The window looked right into the street, and 
so the child could have touched the passers-by by 
stretching out his thin little hand. 

The kitten, tired of slumbers, took advantage 
of the open window to sit on the ledge and bask 
ig the winter sunshine, 

Jack watched it, well pleased, but presently 
pussy seemed disposed to extend her airing, and, 
jumping off the ledge, trocved down the atreet. 
The child’s cry reached a gentleman's ear, and he 
asked kiudly,--- 

“ What's the matter, little man ?” 

‘My kitten!” sobbed Jack, “Oh, my kitten, 
she will be run over!” 

It was the same gentleman Jack said had the 
shadow. 

The child's distress touched him, and he set 
off in pursuit of the kitten, He returned in five 
minutes with his pussy prisoner, to find the 
street door open and a respectable woman stand- 
ing on the eteps. 

* Oh, thank you, sir! Mister Jack was in a 
rare way. Would you mind takiog pussy in to 
him? He wants to thank you.” 

Lord Alwyn hesitated. 

“He is so ill, poor little fellow!” said the 
woman, sadly; “and he lays there fur hours 
sometimes,” 

Guy conquered his scruples and entered the 
sitting-room, The window had been shut now, 
aud there was no further chance of the kitten’s 
escape. 

Guy gave her to the invalid, and, touched by 
the peculiar sweetness of the chil!'s face, sat 
down by the sofa. 

He had not spoken to a child for years ; he had 
not the slightest idea what to say ; but Jack had 
no such difficulty. 

“ You go by here go often,” said the boy, “ and 
you are quite alone, It makes us sorry.” 

Guy marvelled, He wasarich man, People 
envied him, little recking the sorrow at his heart; 
and now it seemed this child, so infinitely less 
blessed, had pitied him. 

“T live alone,” he said, pleasantly ; “ that's 
why I go about by myself.” 

** And you look troubled.” 

“Dol i” 

“Yes, you look like Sissie does when the doctor 
has been to see me,” 

Guy put one hand on the child’s head. 

“ Are you ill, poor little man }” 

Jack nodded. 

“That's why we came up to London, Sissie 
said I should get better.” 

** And don’t you?” 

Jack stretched out one little hand. 

“You won't tell her—but I think it gets bonier 
every day. Poor Sissie!” 

“Do you live here all alone? Haven't you got 
any parents {” 

“T’ve no one but Sissie. She's very good.” 

The child’s golden hair and blue eyes gave him 
akiod of ethereal beauty ; they reminded Guy 
irresistibly of Muriel. 

“ What is your name!” be asked, suddenly, 

“ Jack Perey.” 

He was only six. Ib had been improssed on 
him when he came to London that his name 
was Percy, and he had learned the lesson 
easily ; he had never been called anything but 


| Jack. He saw the name of Percy on every- 


thing around him--letters, bills, papers, it was 








not unnatural he ended by taking it to be his 
own. 

“T was an idiot to expect anything else,” 
muttered Guy, savagely ; then he said aloud: 
“And do you lie there all day, Jacki” 

© Most always,” with a little sigh, “I used to 
run about once with Dolly, but it seems a very 
long time ago |” 

Te Dolly your sister +” 

“ No, she’s Podge’s sister, I've only Sissie! 

Guy rose to go. 

“T wish you'd come again,” said Jack with the 
frankness of childhood. [ like you.” 

* Your sister might nob like it.’ 

“Sissie wouldn’t mind—and slie’s always out 
of an evening.” 

“ Always out?” thinking how shamefully the 
poor child wae neglected. 

“Yes,” said Jack, as though be was announic- 
ing an historical fact, ‘ she’s Rosamond.” 

“ Rosamond!” 

“Tn the play—they say it’s very beautiful. I 
went once with Dolly, but I cried so Mrs. Glyn 
tock me home.” 

“Why did you ery ij” 

“ Sissie looked so unhappy, and a man said such 
unkind things to her.” 

Guy went away, nob intending to repeat his 
visit ; but the child's sweet face and trustiul 
eyes came back again and egain to his memory ; 
and 8», two days later, he called at Ruasell-terrace 
at eight o'clock, having carefully ascertained that 
Rosamond began at that hour, 

It was rather late, certainly, to visit #0 smal 
a host, but Jack was quite equal to the recep- 
tion ; his sofa was neer the fire now, and be had 
on @ little crimson dressing gown. 

“I’m glad you've come! 1 told Sissies you 
would,” 

** What did she say?” 

“J wasn’t to mind if you didn’t, for maybe 
you were busy.” 

"Are you better, Jack?” 

Jaok looked at the fire. 

“‘T don’t think 30. Sissie was crying to-day.’ 

Guy felt a thrill of pain. These two, brother 
and sister, were evidently very dear to each 
other ; it seemed hard they raust part. 

Jack bent towards him with an eager look ou 

face 


“Can you keep a secret ?” 

iii Try me.” 

“Next Tuesaday is Christmas-day |’ 

It waé like an arrow through the strong man’a 
heart. Last Christmas-day he bad repulsed the 
ove love of his life—bad anewered her pleadings 
with cruel taunts and seornful words—now she 
was lost to him for ever. 

“T want everything to look very nice,” said 
Jack, anxiously. “Dolly is goiug to send me 
aome holly, and I want it put up before Sissie 
comes home, to ’stonish her.” 

“Shall I come and help you?” 

Tae child thanked him radiantly. 

‘IT wish you would. Mrs. Bond is so ‘old, 
she can’t climb, and I want things to look very 
nice,” 

A little silence between the pair, broken by the 
child. 
® Where shall you be on Christmas-day !” 

“T con't know.” 

** Shan’t you go home ¢” 

**T haven't got a home, Jack.” 

** Nor any little boys }” 

Guy shook his head. 

“Then you are all aione ! 

ts Yes,” 

“Is it badto be all alone?” seked the child, 
“T want to know ‘cause of Sissie.”’ 

Guy auswered that it wae very bad, aud then 
repented, as he saw the boy’s face cloud over, 

“I’m very tired,” said Jack, feably, “aud it'll 
ba go nice to rest ; but I think I'd like to stay a 
little longer, just ‘cause of Sissie.” 

When Guy went, as the old landlady was opan- 
ing the door, he asked her, in a low voice, what 
she thought of Jack. 

“It’s only & question of a few weeks, sir. The 
doctor told Miss Percy so to-day. Nothing in 
the world can save the child.” 

She muet be dreadfully cut up.” 
“ Ay ! her whole heart geema with that littl 
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brother ; but she’s had a dea! of trouble, sir, for 
one eo young, and I reckon sorrow comes more 
natural to her now than joy.” 

* And she is still alone?” 

‘ 
her?” 

“ Never,” 

Vell, she baa a face that’s like a picture, and 
s voice that goes to your very heart. For ail 
ehe’s an actress, and works hard for her living, 
there’s many a gentleman ‘ld be too glad to make 
her his wife, if she'd let him.” 

Guy hali thought of going to the Paregon to 
witness Miss Percy’s performance of Rosamond ; 
but he chanced to meet Lord Gordon, and asked 
him, in an ae indifferent a tone as he could man- 
age, if he had seen the play, and if was up to 
much ? 

“Tve seen it dozens of times. It’s like all 
the rest, written just to show one actress,” 

“ Mise Percy.” 

“Who told you anything about her ?” 

“J kaow her little brother, He seems a won- 
derfully nice child.” 

« Jack !|—yes, he’s a good little fellow.” 

“You know them?” 

“TI am very intimate with the man who 
brought her out. Idon’t care for children gene- 
rally, but I’m ford of Jack.” 

* What is the sister like }” 

" As if I could describe a lady ! 
‘*T should like to be introduced # her.” 

Lord Gordon had his owa suspicions. 

“I wouldn’t be if I were you.” 

“Why ?” a little haugbtily. 

“Oh! she has heard your story. I beg your 
pardon, Alwyn, but you Aoow it is common pro- 
perty. Miss Percy would pity you as a blighted 
individual, and she is the kind of gir] whose pity 
one would not like,” 

Without in the least intending it, he had 
thoroughly prejudiced Lord Alwyn against the 
young actresa. 

Christmas-eve ; Guy repaired to Ruseell-terrace 
to keep hie promise, He never caw red holly 
berries without thinking of Muriel, It was asad 
task to hira to decorate a room with them ; but 
Jack’s pleasure repaid him, The room itself 
looked bright and cheerful, the boy clapped his 
litile hands. 

‘It is beautiful!” be said, enthusiastically 
Quite beautiful! Ob! how did you do it!” 
Guy felt well repaid for his trouble by the look 

of rapture on the little thin face, 

" Christmas!” said Jack, musingly. “Do you 
think they keep Christmas in Heaven ?” 

Guy did vot answer; he was thinking that, 
after to-morrow, Jack’s next Christmas would 
be kept among the ange!s. 

‘Then you'll be all alone to morrow 1” 

“Yes.” 

* What shall you do?” 

Guy didnot know. He really had not thought 
—he had refused some dozen invitations; but 
it had not occurred to him how be was to spend 
the day. 

“T don’t know |” 

“Will you come here?” Jack's face bright- 
ened visibly. ‘We shail be so glad to see you, 
Kittenees, and I—-—” 

“ But your sister |’ 


» 


‘*Sissie likes to make people glad! And she 
said to-day she’d like to see you ‘cause you'd 
been 80 good to me.’ 

juy never meant to go. He had not the 


slightest wish to make Miss Percy’s acquaint- 
ance ; but after lunch, the hours of that Cbrisb- 
maa-day seemed to him of interminable length ; 
and the child’s request recvrred to him, and 
taking up his hat set off for Kensington. 

The short winter's day was closiog in when 
he reached there, for it was after four o'clock. 
Mrs, Bond was at the door, so he had no occa: 
vlon to knock. 

“Walk in, please, sir!" said ihe good woman, 
briskly. “Master Jack has been asking ior you 
once or twice,” 

He opened the door 3 he saw that the curtains 
were closely drawn, and only the firelight 
brightened the room. How homelike it looked! 
how giad and full of Christmas joy! Jack was 
on his sofa, evidently asleep, Kitteness and 


She ueed not be, sir. Have you ever seen | 








faithless at his feet, and on the hearth-rug eat, 
or rather knelt, a slight childish figure in a plain 


black dreas. She started to her feet as the door 


opened, Then Guy’s heart gave a great bound ; 
he knew that Heaven had been very merciful to 
him, After a year’s parting his lost love stood 
before him. 

“ Muriel !” 

She answered nothing; she was silent for 
very amazement. Guy made a step forward, 
and took her in his arms, 

“My darling!” 

She let herself rest for one moment in that 
close embrace, then she said simply,— 

“Oh, Guy, how could you doubt meso?” 

“Twas mad; I know the truth now. Oh, 
Muriel, I have sought you for months, I have 
bungered for a sight of your face, and now you 
are restored to me as by # miracle,” 

‘* Didn’t you come here to find me?” 

* T came by Jack’s invitation.” 

A light broke on her. 

“Are you Jack's ‘ead gentlemani’ Guy, 
when they told me of Isabel’s marriage, and 
how it seemed to have broken your heart, I 
thought your love for me had been only a pase- 
ing fancy.” 

“ Muriel !” 

“Was it?” 

“Listen! The day that told me of Isabel’s 
marriage revealed te me that you were all I 
once thoyght you—that in your generosity you 
had sacrificed yourself to me. i came up to 
London full of hope—I had but one plan, one 
desire—-to find you, and gain your forgiveness. 
You know what I found in the Eiysian-road.” 

“Ob, Guy, it has been hard work liviog with- 
out you,” she murmured.” 

* Work you will never have to attempt again, 
my Muriel.” 

She shook her head sadly. 

‘* What do you mean?” 

“ That you have come too !a‘e.” 

“ Too late!” 

“Tf only you had found me four months 
ago.” 


voice, “what do you mean? 
surely you are not another’s!” 

“T told you once mg life could not hold two 
loves, and that I could never marry avyone 
without love,” she answered, “ but ir 

“Then you will marry me?” 

“T cannot!” 

* Muriel 1” 

“Don’t you know? Haven't they told you ?” 

“No one ha’ told me anything.” 

“Tam an actress; I——” 

"Oh, is that all!” he interrupted her. “Oh, 
yes, Jack told me that, The moment you said 
you were Jack’s sister I knew you were an artist. 
What does that matter?” 

“It matters everything, I was far enovgh 
beneath you before, but now———” 

His arms were round her. 

“ Muriel, do you think I could love you less 
because you used the talents Heaven had given 
you? I own when we are married I should not 
like to eee you on the stage, I rhould want my 
wife all to myself, but——” 

“ Everyoue would say you had made a dreadful 
mésalliance.” 

“ Let them.” 

“ Well,” he said, after a ‘ong pause, “ remem- 
ber, Muriel, you are mine ; you have no power 
to take yourself away now. Tell me, sweet, have 
you forgiven my cruel doubts?” 

“IT forgave you atthe time; but, oh! Guy, it 
hurt me so that you could doubt my love.” 

“ T never will again, Murial. Kiss me.” 

He wae holding her in hie arms ; he stooped 
his head until it was at the level of her own, 
and then Muriel Yorke raised her full, red lips, 
and pressed them to his in one long lingering 
pressure. 

“Mine at last!” murmured Guy. “Oh, my 
darling, life has hardly seemed worth the living 
without my Muriel,” 

The servant interrupted them with the tea- 
things, and the noise roused Jack. He start 
pith a smile as he saw Guy, 


Oh, my darling, 





“Mutiel!” and there was an agovy in his | 








“I thought you would come. Hive you xen 
Siseie? Did she know it was you?” 

Guy took the child’s fragile hand in his, 

** Sissie and IJ are old friends, Jack!” 

The boy looked from one to the other witha 
deep, glad content. 

“Then you'll take care of her. She won't be 

l alone when I go to keep Christmas with the 
Angels.” 

Muriel’s eyes were full of tears, Guy’s voice 
was husky. 

“ We can’t spare you yet, my boy; but Sicrie 
shall never be alone, I will take what care of 
her heart and life I can,” 

Jack smiled, 

“T’m very glad,” he whispered, faintly. ‘'! 
give all my share of her to you, Sissie, darling, 
it’s very dark ; kiss me, dear,” 

She bent and pressed her lips to his pure whiic 
brow; then Guy drew her tenderly away. He 
had seen what she did not understand, her face 
was resting on the dead) Little Jack had gone 
to keep his Christmas with the Avgels, 


Early in the glad «pring sunshine, when the 
pritaroses andthe violets bloomed on Jack's 
grave, there was a quiet wedding at Market 
Crosby church—-quiet, in that few guests had 
been bidden, but the sacred edifice wae crowded 
with self-invited spectators ; for the bride had 
been the darling of the playgoing portion of 
the town, and the groom was a noble of high 
degree, 

Muriel had put off her mourning for that 
day, and wore a soft white silk, her beautiful 
hair covered by a lace veil. 

Joseph Glynn, manager of the Royal, gave her 
away ; Lord Gordon, at his own request, was 
groomsman to the Earl, 

‘You know I loved her,” said he, simply 
“Bat, Alwyn, I am glad you found her; she 
would never have looked at me, and it was 
just breaking her heart the trying to forget 

ou.” 

Tho “ little maids,” in wonderful forget me- 
not costumes, were .Muriel’s bridesmaids, their 
mother herself helped the new-made Countess to 
put on her travelling dress. 

“JT shall never forget you, dear,” she said, 
tenderly. “Ob, Muriel, I always suspected scme- 
one would rob us of you.” 

“We shail be friends always,’ said Muriel, 
warmly. “Guy eays he never can forget your 
goodness to me.” 

Ay, and there is yet another memory the 
husband and wife will cherish for all time; that 
of the little child whose death followed so closely 
on their reunion, 

Jack will live ever in their hearts, but they 
will think of him most of all when the Yuletide 
log is burning, and they talk together of that 
sudden meeting in the Christmas firelight which 
ended Muriel’s heartache, 

(THE END.] 








Ir is claimed by theinventor of the process for 
obtaining wool from wood that the article thus 
produced remainsgenerally odour less, and possesre? 
an uneurpassable suppleness and softness, as well 
as a peculiar absorptive activity of the humours 
and perspiration of the bedy, which are there- 
fore drawn on the outside of the texture, causing 
the body to keep dry ; that the wool loses its 
natural harshness and the prepared material doce 
not irritate the body, and that the single fibres 
become exceedingly elastic, porous, more capable 
of absorption and shrink no more, so that the 
properties beneficial to the human body are neve" 
lost; even by washing, cleaning and thorough air 
ing of the stuff, 
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MARY ELIZABETH’S DAUGHTER. 


—10:— 


Svcw a name! I never heard the like of it 
outside of a novel, And such a girl to be Mary 
Ff izabeth’s daughter! But then she’s her father 
ail over again, with her yellow hair end blue 
eyes, and the dimple in her chin! Oscar Cressy 
ail over again, with his ehiftlessness and his 
alrishness, and his lord-high-mightiness. Thank 
Heaven, there’s none of the Blunt blood in her— 
pose to speak of—for all she’s my sister Mary 
Elizabeth's child,” 

Aad Tolanthe Cressy’s maiden aunt, Mies 
Judith Blunt, compressed her thin lips, and 
looked out of her sharp little greenish grey eyes 
with an ‘expression that expressed positive 
triumph that her niece was nob Blunt, but Cressy 
all over, 

folanthe stood beside the open window, whers 
the cool September wind stole in and lifted her 
luxuriant hair—such lazy rippling, yeliow-gold 
hair, 90 full of incarnate sunshine, so magnifi- 
cent in its wealth. of glorious beauty, that, 
arrange it as she would, was always wonderfully 
becoming. 

She was a charmingly beautiful girl, truly “oa 
Creasy all over,” and the Cressys had been noted 
far and wide for their heritage of beauty that 
was only equalled by their heritage of wildness, 
aud, as aunt Judith had succinctly expressed it, 
“girishness, and shiftlessuess, and lord-high- 
mightiness.” Oscar Creasy had been no exception 
to the rule—handsome as a god, fascinating, lazy, 
roreantic, he had imagined he was in love with 
demure little, brown-eyed, brown-haired Bessie 
Blunt, whose worshipping awe and adoration 
delighted him into the foolishness of a marriage 
which his family utterly refused to acknowledge. 

Then the handsome young face had been laid 
to rest under the coffin-lid before folanthe was 
born, and when she came, the startling resem- 
blance she bore to her dead father made her the 
idcl of her young mother’s widowed heart, who 
named her Tolanthe because she had heard her 
husband say often how he liked the name, only, 
neither she nor apy one she knew could give the 
ame the peculiarly melodious intonation he had 
done, 

Until the girl herself had grown old enough to 
prouounce her own name, which she did pre- 
cisely 9¢ her father had done before her—with a 
little eoft lingering aceent, and a tender little 
liberty wich the vowels, 

She had always ruled her mother—ber little 
gentile mother, who was born to be ivy, and 
could not have existed without the oak to cling 
to; and as she had worshipped her handsome 
young busband, so she now adored her fair 
young daughter, who was always so tender and 
sweetly tyrannical, 

Now, this violet-eyed young beauty, who had 
]J8t enough of her father’s haughty grace to 
wake her an eyesore in tho sight of her prim 
angular aunt, stood in the fresh morning wun- 
shine, her cheeks glowing, her lovely Tipe halt 
smiling with a cool indifference, that made Aunt 
Jodith know how less than nothing her 
expressed opinion was to the subject under con- 
sideration, 

Pas it wasn’t that mamma was a Blunt I 
should wert i echo your thanksgiving, 
auntie, As it is I cannot see what all this 
extraneous talk has to do with the subject under 
consideration—my going to London to earn my 
ving, which even you, Aunt Judith, will admit 
has come to stern necessity.” 

,,..Of course you have got to earn your own 
ving, but it’s a downright ehame, a diegrace, 
00 talk of going to London—you, a girl of your 
appearance and independence and high strung 
wa; There’s chance enough at home—you 
know that, Mary Elizabeth.” 

Little Mrs, Cressy looked timfidly up from her 
knitting—-with her pale, quieo face bearing the 
marks of her t sorrow, while her brown eyes 
Were full of loving pride for her darling. 

I know [olanthe cannot get the village 
eee Judith, because it’s been promised long 

0. 


"Mies Blunt’s head gave a vehement tose, 





“The village school! As if there was nothing 
but teaching fit for our fine Iolanthel There's a 
place she can get iu Westerfield’s factory, o: in 
Dorcas Dwight’s drapery shop, fur 1 took the 
trouble to in juire.” 

Mrs. Cressy looked at Tolanthe and Jolanthe 
looked at Miss Judith with her frank, beautiful 
e es. 

fs The idea! You know [ would never accept 

such positions, Let people go in factories and 
drapers whose mental capacities are fitted for 
nothing higher. I shall go to Londoo—you 
agreed I should, li:tle mother Bessie. I shall 
earn money there, and then I'll come and get you, 
mamma, and we'll live just as happily as two 
birds in one cage.” 

And despite the light, airy manner and tone, 
both the women knew Iolanthe meant just what 
she said. And in jess than a month they bade 
her adieu at the village station, as the train came 
rushing in to carry her to London-—so full of 
joyous hope and eager determination ari] brave 
courage. 

* * 


“You really think I had better then, 
Felix?” ’ 

Tolanthe Cressy’s exquisite violet-blue eyes 
were raised pleadingly to Mr, Felix Dare’s face 
—a pale, aristocratic face, with dark, senti- 
mental eyes under heavy brows; a refined, 
well-bred face whose mouth wns shaded by a 
drooping moustache of flossy blackness—alto- 
gether the very dearest, best in all the world 
to Iolanthe—her betrothed lover, whom she 
hed known almost ever since she came to the 
city, to be so unusually fortunate as to procure 
a situation ia a large establishment in Bond- 
etreet. 

She had had a good salary, and she had been 
prudent and economical, and by the time two 
years had gone by she had laid aside the suug 
little sum of three huadred pounds ; and very, 
very soon ehe was to have ber little mother 
come to London, and live with her, and—Mr, 
Dare, who would be her husband then. 

Life was promising very fair to her, and 
just now there was a subject her lover had pro- 
posed that made id seem fairer still, because, 
according to his judgment and opinion, ib 
would be the easiest matter in the world for 
Iolanthe to invest her savings in a grand, magui- 
ficent new scheme just offered, and thereby, 
by doubling, trebling, yes, quadrupling her 
three hundred pounds in a short time, al! that 
they were lookiog forward to would be accele- 
rated, 

Mr. Felix Dare had been explaining it all to 
her—how an inexhaustible source of riches had 
been discovered in a certain place, and how a 
select company had been formed and shares 
issued at a low price to a few favoured ones who 
were friends of the enterprise; how the shares 
were dead sure to go up in value, and how, if 
Iolanthe would only invest her little treasured 


* * * 


“hoard—and a great, very great favour she should 


esteem it that he could get her a share when 
people were crazy about them—she would make 
a neat little fortune before long. 

And Iolanthe had been quite dazzled by the 
exciting prospect of being a shareholder in this 
grand new company of which her lover was 
secre:ary. Quite dazzled, and yet not quite 
certain she would be wise to riek her money, 

“ Are you sure—sure, Felix }” 

And the lovely eyes were #0 eager that Mr. 
Dare could not reprove her with the impatience 
he felt, although some of it cropped out in hie 
tones, 

‘COF course I am eure, Iolanthe. Do you 
suppose I would want to see you lose what you 
have? Don’t you knowI ama thousand times 
more anxious than you are to hasten the time 
when we shall be married, and have our own 
little fireside ?”’ 


And Iolanthe nestled nearer his side ac lovingly | 


and tenderly. 

“You must be right, dear, Our interests are 
one; I wil) do justice as you say—only, I want 
you to give me till to-morrow to get used to it, 
You will, won’t you?” 

He bent his handsome, thick eyebrows, and 











looked a little cross, but he yielded to her sweet 
coax'ng, 

“Very well, then, Iolanthe—to-morrow you 
may send the money or the cheque to me, acd 
1’li see that you get a share io the Quarrying and 
Miving Company.” 

And after he had whispered some low words 
that were very eweet to her, he bade her gocd- 
night, and [olanthe went to her room and filled 
out a blank cheque for ihe even three hunded 
poundsin the bank. 

“It will be all ready to send when Mr. 
Stonington goes to town in the morning—and 
I'll tell him, and hear what he says about it,” 

And so, next morning after breakfast, Iclanthe 
asked her fellow-boarder—-Mr, Stonington, a 
genial, fatherly old gentlemen who was Iolanthe’s 
firm friend, aud who well deserved to be—what 
he thought about it, 

“JT doa’t think well of. it at all,” he said, 
promptly and emphatically, after lolanthe had 
told her little story, cheque in hand, with her 
pretty, violet blue eyes iii of interest, 

“ You don’t ? And why, Mr. Stonington? It’s 
safe, and if I increase my investment surely it 
will be good for me.” 

He shouk his wise old grey head. 

“ Of course, if you increase ir. But the risk ix 
too much fora girl lise you to take. Don’t do it, 
Miss Cressy. Stick by the old bank, and draw 
your legal interest—slow, but sure. Tear the 
cheque up, and let me tell Mr, Dare you've de- 
cided not to risk it,’ 

Tolanthe’s face was puzzled, and there was » 
Jook of bewilnered disappointment in her eyes. 
Mr. Stonington saw that she was not more tham 
half anxious to fullow his advice, 

“TI would eo like to have five or six hundred 
pounds, Mr, Stonington—I—thiok—I—will— 
do it. . Please draw out my money for me, acd 
take it to Mr, Dare.” 

“Very well. Perhaps the experience will be 
worth something if you should lese it all, May- 
be you'll be lucky--nobody knows.” 

“ But, Felix-—-Mr, Dare says I'm sure to sel} 
my share at a great advance, ifno more, Any- 
how, Ill risk it.” 

Avd she gave bim the cheque payable to bis 
own order, and with her eyes glowing aad her 
cheekg flushing at the delightful anticipation 
ahead of her. 

Then when Mr. Stoniogton came beck and said 
it was all done, he had arranged everything for 
ber, little lolanthe began to feel that she wae on 
the highway to fortune, and her excitement mai’e 
her feverish, and she had 4 violent hendache and 
general nervous exaltation that kept her home 
from her business several days, 

And while she was yet a prisoner in her room, 
an evening paper was handed to her thai had a 
column marked conssicuously, and the news in 
that column was that the ‘ Quarrying and Min- 
ing Co.” had proved to bes acheme concocted by 
the vilest sort of adventurous epeculators, and 
that of them all the chief rogue and rascal, Mr, 
Felix Dare, bad decamped, carrying off severa? 
thousand pounds—his wheieabouts » mystery as 
yet. 

That was a fearful blow to the girl who sab 
reading it, with her little pale hande grasping at 
the paper, her eyes deepening in their agony, her 
heart almost breaking beneath the sudden 
shock. 

“Te isn’t true! Itisn’t true! He wasn’t a 
rascal! Ob, Mr. Stonington ; he wasn’t |” 

And pocr little stricken lolonthe fell back 
among the pillows of the lounge senseless aud 
white as marble. 

But the waking came-—oh ! the bitter, bivter 
waking-—when she had to endure the knowledre 
that her young love had been eo cruelly wasted, 
when she looked face to face with the pitiful fact 
that all capacity for active happiness had died 
within her, 

“Jf Lovly might die! Ob! why don’t Idie)” 

She moaned out her sad complaint to desr, 
motherly Mrs. Barham, her landlady, and to ber 
good old friend, Mr. Stonivgtor. , 

“Die? Not a bit of it! See here, Miss 
Cressy ; its never so bad butit might be worse! 
To be sure, that fellow wag a rascal, and youre 
well rid of him, and there’s Lo two ways abou 
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iot But, then, what a blessing you dida’t take { 
his advice and iuves? your last shilliag for bim to 
run off with!” 
olanthe looked pitifully at the kiod old face. 
Whata blessing 1 didn't, Mr. Stonington ? 


But Il did! Avod now mamma and I will have ao 
home-—~—-’ 
Nonsense! es you will, because I tore that 


cheque up, and the money’s safe and sound just 
where it ought to be—in the bank. Get well, and 
forget that dandy-whiskered fellow, and bing 
your motherup, and be happy again |” 

And although she could hardly believe the 
good news, still later she had. ample evidence of 
the delightful truth of it. And Mrs. Cressy 
“cameup” to town, and she and ber daughter 
lived quietly together, and will do so as long as 
they live, 

But somehow ail the glory and eparkle has died 
out of ivlaathe'a life, and she haa convinced 
othera, as she long ago convinced herself, that 
when one’s sweet trustand confiding iove is 


thrown cruelly back io one’s face it is hard to 
recover frum the woe of it, 
While Aunt Judith: is satisfied Shere is “ some- 


thing grand ab 


r all ” 


ut Mary Elizabeth's daughter, 





" 


ies,” said the daughter of a municipal 


politician, “pa is a manufacturer.” “A manu- 
facture exclaimed a gentleman who knew 
“pa.’ “Yea,” replied the young lady. “ Ho's 2 


mavufacturer of public sentiment, 1 believe.” 

‘THE fiftieth anniversary ia called a “goldea ” 
wedding, because it takes about all of a man’s 
lifetime to flud it. Tr’s a big thing when you get 
to it, bub finding it is about as uncertain as 
pocket mining. 

A TRaDaSuaN having bought a door-mat with 
he word salve (welcome) iu the ceatre, a country 
relative, om seeing the mat, remarked, “I say, 
Cousin John, what kind of salve is it that you 
advertise ou your door-mat ¢” 

“Yas,” aaid the doctor, you are certainly 
threatesed with scarlet fever.” “What chall I 
do, what shall I do?” she moaned, in great 
distrets. “Ob, doctor! couldn’s you throw it 
inte some other kind of fever? Scarlet is so 
trying to my complexion,” 

“‘CHances,” said Mr. Mundane, “ you cannot 
hope te succeed in the way you are going. You 
should take advantage of your opportunities,” 
“Father,” replied the young man, hia breast 
heaving with ercotion, ‘J hope I am too much 
of » gentleman to take advantage of anything.” 

A YOUNG society man, whore mind was run- 
ning on savother subject, acknowledged an 
invitation as followa:—‘‘ Your kind invitation 
for Thursday evening is accepted with regret.” 
And then he lay awake all Thursday night 
wondering why his hostess treated him so 
coldly 

“Bixsy moe, p'lishmsan,” said a weary reveller 
returning from a party about two in the morn. 
ing, 88 he eat himself on what be supposed to be 
a seat by the wayside; ‘‘thish seat is very 
dampish.” “No doubt,” returned the matter- 
of-fact policeman, “seeing you are sitting in a 
horse-trough.” 

“Way do you look so sad, my love?” said 
‘ir. Younghusband. “I was thinking of a poor 
little beggar child that came here this morning,” 
replied Mra. Y. ‘' Just think, Charles, the poor 
child wae only eight years old, and her father 
was killed in the Crimean war, and her mother 
died of sorrow within a year afterwards,” 

"Mamma, do you like stories ?” 
true ones, my child.” “Shall I tell you a true 
one?” “Yes.” “But you might not like it,” 
“Oh, yes, I should if you told it.” “ But it is 
quite short. Well, once upon a time there was a 
water-botile-—” “Yes; goon.” “And yes- 
terday I broke it; but I'L never, ooh! ook! do 


*T like true 





it again.” 


SOCIETY, 


Prince Curistian Victor, on his return from 
Ashanti, will resume his duty with his regiment 
at Dover. 

A Drawina Room will be held in March. The 
Princess of Wales, it is expected, wil! represent 
Her Majesty. 

Tue eldesb son of Princess Beatrice, Prince 
Alexander, is in his tenth year of age; Princess 
Victoria Eugenie in her ninth year, Prince Leo- 
pold in his seventh, and young Prince Donald ia 
his fifth year. 

Priyce Caartes of Denraark wiil pay another 
visit to England early in March, when he is to 
be the guest of the Princes and Princess of Wales 
at Sandringham and at Marlborough House for 
two or three weeks, 

Tur arrangement for Her Majesty’« visit to 
Sheffield on May 21st or 220d will not be altered, 
the only change being that Her Majesty is to be 
accompanied by Princess Louise, instead of by 
Princess Beatrice, 

TexE Prince of Wales—although a fluent im- 
promptu speaker, and accustomed to dispense 
with manuscript on many occasions—-when he is 
expected to deliver an important speech prepares 
himself with a typewritten copy, the “slips” 
of which are about 5 inches long by 34 inches 
broad. 


THERE is not the slightosb reason to anticipate 
that avy alteration will be made in the Queen’s 
arrangements with regard to her visit to Nice, 
except that it ia probable that Her Majesty will 
now return to Euglaod direct, inatead of spending 
a week at Coburg as had been intended; but 
even this has not yet been finally decided upon. 

Tae Duke and Duchess of Yors’s second son, 
born on the 14th of December last, was chris- 
tened quite privately ab Sandringham. The Duke 
of York sent for the bowl presented by the 
citizens of Kdinburgh to himeelf and the 
Duchees on the occasion of their marriage, to 
hold the water from the River Jordan, which was 
used for the chriatening. 

Tue mail of the Emperor of Japan is more 
than ten times as great as it was before the war 
with China began. There ie hardly a city in the 
civilised world from which he does not receive 
letters, Many of his correspondente seem to 
think that through him they can gain an entrance 
to the Japanese market, The number of inven- 
tions of all kinds offered him for sale is enor- 
mous. 


Taz Duke and Duchess of Coburg and the 
Hereditary Prince Alfred, the Grand Duke and 
Grand Duchess of Heese, the Crown Prince and 
Crows Princess of Roumavia, and Priuce and 
Princess Louis of Battenberg will all be present 
at the Ogar's Coronation, besides the King and 
Queen of Denmark (or the Grown Prince and 
Crown Privoess, if their Majesties are unable to 
attend), the Queen of the Heiienes and the Duke 
and Duchess of Sparta, the Duke and Duchess of 
Cumberland, and Prince and Princess Henry of 
Prussia. 

Tar Tearitza of Russia has decreed that several 
obsolete forma of Russian Court esiquett: are to 
be revived, and the result will probabl) be the 
iatroduction of several striking and pic uresque 
customs, Eer Imperial Majesty has also rdained 
that all ladies received by her ¢vhali <iss her 
hand, presentations being made after the English 
feshion, This is rather a blow to the Russian 
ladies, who infinitely preferred the ‘Jowager 
Empress Maria Feodorowna’s gracious manner of 
dispensing with the more ceremonious hand-kiss 
and bestowing a friendly shake instesd. While 
all the ladies, however, and most of the men, 
hasten to perform the revived mode of greoting 
with as much grace as poasible, the French Am- 
bassador, Count Montebello, and a few others, 
have firmly declined to accede to the inuovation, 
end when the Tsaritzs offers her hand to the 
Count to kiss he contents himself with ignoring 
her intention and giving it a respectful but firm 
shake inatead, bowin itely, bub not parti- 
cularly deeply, ub fst 





STATISTICS, 


Iy Italy there are more theatres in proportion 
to the population than in any other country. 

Sr. ‘Perer’s, Rome, can accommodate 54.00% 
worshippers, and St, Paul’s, London, $2,900. 

Nearty double as many letters are delivered 
in London on Monday as on any other day of the 
week, ‘ 

Iv is caleulated that 21,000,000 gallons of 
champagne are drunk every year. England heads 
the list of countries, with America in the second 
place, 

Tue chief ceatre of the wild-beast trade {s 
Hamburg, where the price-list is as follows : Lions 
and tigers average £76 apiece, Jeopards £18, and 
black panchers range from £149 to £150. Fur 
spotted tigers the large sum of £210 is paid, The 
market value of a rhinoceros varies from £320 
to £900 ; African elephants average £50 ; Indian 
elephants, £240, The price of monkeys is as low 
as £1, 





GEMS. 


Count not that labour an evil which helps to 
bring out the best elements of human nature. 

In every kind of art there is a degree of excel- 
leace which may be reached, so to speak, by the 
mere uae of one’s own natural talents, But at the 
same time itis impossible to go beyond that 
point, unless art comes to one’s aid. 

WHEN & man conquers his adversaries and his 
difficulties if is nob es if he had never encoun- 
tered ‘them. The power he gained in conquering 
them endures through all his future life. They 
are not only incideats in his past history, they 
are elements in all his present character. His 
victory is coloured with the hard struggle that 
won it. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


A Deuicate Pupprve.—Cream a pound oi 
butter and augar, add eight well-beateu eggs, 
flavour the mixture with nutmeg. Line a pud- 
ding-dish with thin puff paste, pour in the 
pudding, and set in a very hot oven for ten 
minutes. Serve withort raves, 

A Bazacrast Dise —Take two cups of bread- 
crumbs, ons eup of lean boiled ham, chopped fine, 
a small piecs of butter, salt to taste, and enough 
stock to moisten the whole. Put this mixture 
ia sdeep pie dish, cover the top lightly with 
crumbs, aud bake about half an hour. 

Spicep Apris-PuppiNc.—Three cups of bread- 
crumbs, one pint of boiling milk poured over 
them, three cups of chopped apples, one cup of 
seeded raisins, one cup of sugar, two egge, one 
teaspoonful each of cloves, cinnamon, mace aad 
salt. Steam half an hour, then bake twenty 
minutes. 

Cuocotate Cakx.—Two cups sugar, one of 
milk, one of butter, three of flour, three eggs, 
yolks of two more, one teaspoonful cream tartar, 
oue-half teaspoonful soda. Frosting :—-Whites 
of two eggs beaten to stiff froth, four tablespoon- 
fuls grated chocolate, eight tablespoonfuls pow: 
dered sugar. 

Exozuiest Buns,—Set a sponge over night 
with three cups of aweet milk, one yeast cake 
dissolved in a.cup of warm water, and four to 
muke a thick batter. In the morning add a cup 
of sugar, one-half cup of butter, melted, one-half 


.@ nutmeg, one saltspoouful of sait, and flour 


enough to roll out like bisouit. Knead well, and 
set to rise for five hours, Roll out haif-au inch 
thick, snd lay in rows in a buttered pan. Wher 
they have stood half an hour, make a cross upoa 
each with a buttered knife, aud pub famanty 
into the oven. Bake to a light brown, 8 
over lightly with the white of an egg beaten stiff 
with powdered sugar, 
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BOVRIL 


The vital principle of Prime -Ox ‘Beef imparts’ renewed. strength and inoreased 
vitality to the system, fortifying it against-attacks of Influenza, Diphtheria, Bronchitis, 


Colds, Chills-and other prevalént Ailments, 


A countéracting stimulative nourishment 


must be had, and home-made. Beef Teas,.ordinary Meat Extracts, and Meat Essences 
have been resorted to in the vain attemptto procure it; but if you consult an up-to-date 
Physician or Dietetic Expert you will learn that these preparations are merely stimulants 
containing very, Jittle. nourishment, and that. the’ most. strengthening, invigorating, and 
absolutely perfect food for Brain, Blood; Bone, and Muscle, is 


BOVRIL. 





BOVRIL LIMITED, Food Specialists, LONDON, E.C. 


DIRECTORS. 


THE RT. HON. LORD PLAYFAIR, G.C.B., LL.D., DR. FARQUHARSON, M.P., and others, 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Porators in Greenland never grow larger thon 


a marbie, 


Rarxs sometimes fall in Italy-coloured with 
sand from the African deserts, 


@uass in oven doors is a new contrivance. It 
enables cooks to watch the food without opening 
the doors, 

TRERE are many vices which do not deprive 
us of friends; there are many virtues that pre- 
vent our having any, 

TuERs are in the United States seventy 
thourand bee keepers, The average product of 
each hive is twenty-two pounds, 

Ts Russian Poland all traine must stop at every 
station until the chief of police (or gerdarmearic) 
of the place gives permission for ite departure. 

We hear of a young man who left off smoking, 
and in five years he was worth £2000. N.B—It 
was left him by an uncle, - ' 

THz Chinese pen, from time immemorial, has 
been a brueh made of some soft hair, and used to 
paint the curiously formed letters of the Chinece 
alphabet. 

Tax honeycomb made by bees is always in geo- 
metric figures, and solves the problem of the 
largest economy of space with the smallest expen- 
diture of material. 

Tere are no undertakers in Japau, When a 
pereon dies his rearest relatives put him into a 
coffe and bury him. The Wourning does nob 
begin until after the burial, 

Dist rings were common in France and 
Germany during the last century. By holding 
one up to the sun the time of day can be approxi- 
mately ascertained, | 
. ki HRN sulphur. is given to animals in winter it 
18 hable to cause them to take cold, as it. opens 
the pores of the skin. I is said to also cause 
thecimatism if given in damp weather, 
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Br carefal.of the books you read as of the com- 
pany you keep ; for your habits aud character 
will be as much influenced by the jormer as by 
the latter, 


“{monp her I'd never smoke another cigar,” 
he said, softly, “and I won’t. A pipe’s plenty 
good enough for ‘mé,” and» be gracefully drew a 
match over the leg of his trousers. 

Consonine : “ Does your sister Annie ever say 
anything about me?” asked an anxious lover, 
Yes,” replied the little girl; “she said if you 

rockers on your shees they’d make:nice 
cradles,” 

A FRENCH engineer has conceived the interest- 
ing idea of reproducing the houee in which 
Napoleon lived in So. Helena, as an attraction 
during the Paris Exhibition of 1906. The house 
will be an exact copy of the original, with pano- 
ae canvases representing thé natural surround- 
ngs. 

TORTOISE-SHELL CATS sré said to have come 
originally from the Danish island Langelan, which 
is also the home of the finest dogs, called Great 
Danes. The famous dogs, as in the case of horses, 
display a great fondness for tortoise-shell cate, 
with whom they form inseparable companion. 
ships. 

Tax Danes have supplemented their ferry- 
boats, which take entire trains on hoard, with a 
steamboat which travels overland on railways 
in the island of Seeland are three lakes, which 
are separated by isthmuses, and a small. screw- 
steamer called the Svanen (Swan), carrying 
seventy passengers, passes by rail from one lake 
to the other. 

ExreniMests are being made in Arizona in the 
establishment of carrier pigeon messenger service 
between remote mining camps and ihe nearest 
towns or railway shipping points. So far as tried 
service has proved successful and very valuable. 
The trails out from some of the large camps are 
long and difficult to traverae at times, and the 
carrier pigeons insure a great saving of time in 





exchanging communicationa, 





Swirzertayp,. Europe's greatest sanatoriud, 
enjoys the unevitable distinction of having » 
larger percentage of lunatics than any otheér 
country. In the Canton Zurich there sre thirty- 
two hundred and sixty-one iv a population of 
three hundred and thirty -vine thousand, or nearly 
one in » hundred, 


Tue Chinese eu: dial embcdied the usnal prin 
ciple, but waa crude, indeed, A rod or needle set 
upright reflected a shadow ona flat surface as 
the sun moved. On this were characters incica- 
ting the hours of the day, ‘The Chinese also used 
a warer-clock called the + es It was a dith 
of copper or other material, with ao extremely 
small aperture, from which the water trickled, 
drop by drop. The clepsydra of Canton is thus 
de-crjbed by & traveller: “ Ib is a vase of copper + 
iv is situated. in a pavilion built on « double arch 
that crosses # street leading from the great south 
gate ofthe city to the palace of the treasurer of t 
province. Like that which existed, and perhaig 
exists still in the Pekin observatory, it ia compose 
of four copper vases, wherce water runs from oue 
to another by littie tubes fixed at the base. Thh 
vase that reate on the floor has on its wooden 
cover a kind of handle, crossed by a rule mounted 
on afloat and covered with charactera representing; 
the hours. When the water has run out, that is, 
in the morning or evening, it is poured sgaih 
into the uppermost vase. There is a little brick: 
ataircase by which the attendant ascends. 
In the temples: there are attendants whose 
busines it is to hang up a placard, with a white 
ground, on which is indicated the hour. They 
strike the hours of the dayon a drum, aud at 
night they beaba gong. The attendants who thus 
lookafter the flight of time occupy the intervals 
between in masking sticks of incense, on which 
are marked the hours. These are sticks 8 
arranged as to barn a certain length of time fox 
every hour, and these are used by peasants and 
others, The stick ia lighted when the gong 
sounds, snd in this way the private individual 


‘cam keep very tolerable account of the hours as 


they pass.” 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


&, CG. 8.--Bither could prosecu’« 
FP. M.--Impossible to say. Consult a solicitor. 
Graris.—-Try a little benzine diluted with water. 
Faawkii~.—England has by far the largest navy. 
Quenist.—There is no public institution of the sort. 
PR ng G.—A copy can be seen op payment of a shilling 
e0. 
Ix Taovniz.—You bad better got it done by a 
solicitor. 


G@. 8.—All the children would share equ unless she 
left a will, wer 


Rirry.—Rub it wall into the skin and brush 
thoroughly. 

Pum.—No cavalry regiment would enlist a man of 
your evature. 

Siu. —Ora pro not 
pray for us." 

ome ae ly at Metropolitan Polloe Office, New 
Geotland Y; od loden ' 

Ros. —iie is tetera of Latin prefix, and signifies 
agoiust, back, again, anew. 

M. H.--If you were engaged by the week, you are 
entitie? to one week's wages in lien af notice. * 

B. B.—l you wish to Keep it for a very * ong A cama 
tt will sequire te be tinned impervious to the atr. 

Lucas.--The saccharine {a preferable to the sugar for 

Sour purpose, but it ie not in tteelf a cure for stoviness 

A, R.—Meu who 6 
istrict and know 
preferred. 


Amaacse.—Write to Under Secretary, War Office, 
Londow, and you will get answer, though perlaps not 
hy return. 

Ore weo Wants Apvice.—-Seek an engagement for a 


fow weeks or months where the work is Puotessionally 
Carried out. 


Onssy.-~Paste diamonds are sometimes mounted In 
tittle cups of meroury which act as mairrors and improve 
their brilliancy. 


Currous.—The throwing of a shoe after a bride is a 
symbol of the : enunciation of all authority over her by 
ber father or guardian. 


©. K.--The twentieth century begins with the year 
190! ; it you were to count up ten or one huadred, you 
would not thiak of beginning with 0. 


4m Isqvinen.—To preserve the half-moon, which 
rises fust above the root of the nall, ft ls necessary to 
keop (be skin from encroaching upon {t. 


Anuy.--The juice of oranges fs recommended by cer- 
tain housekeepers for the = of cleaning fioors. 
The acid is found to be excellent eubstitute for 
soap. 


Manrvr. ae oopaia is indigestion ; but if you think 
there isa certaia cure for that ailment by use of any 


sirug or com) bination of drugs, you are greatly mis 
taken, 


> means literally ‘Speak, or 


ways of the people are always 


P, C.—To make gine water and damp proof, soak it 
an water, and when if is quits soft, put it fa a jar with 


a Little linseed vil, and stand it on the stove until 


Boor.xs --If the dog were well dried and put down 
in rough fisane! cloth before a fire after the washing 
there would be no injury, but rather benefit, to the 
anima 


Seavin Deans. —Make a lather of white soap and tepid 
water; wash the gloves, and then a second water ; rinse 
in clean cold water ; if wanted tloged a little tea may 
~dded to ripsing water, 

B. G.—You must discover the official known as the 
wore steward of the line and obtain your floating 
appointment thro: igh him ; address him by the title in 
@ letter stating your quaitications. 


Joorruine.— Ti nware may be clesned with ordinary 
dry flour — ed on with a piece of newspaper. The 
artic Je ahouid first be thoroughly washed with hot water 
and soap, ond when dry rubbed with flour. 


[ *UBIE UL.—The word may he pronounced “' Ind-yan ” 
In-di-un.” the “‘i" in the second syllable Like “4° 
in “mit.” When recognized authorities give a choice of 
ways, te reader can use that which pleases him best. 


Puzz.izp.—Couple is a noun of multitude, and it ts 
correct grammatically to use either a singular or plural 

ecb in connection with ‘t; you may therefora say 

here fs a couple,” or “ here are a couple” at your dis- 
cvetion 

Agvenr Reapeas.—The word circumvallation is a mili- 
tary term; it ie a fortification of earth consisting of a 
parapet and trench made round a town intended to be 
Sesieged when opposed to any army which may come to 
it ae 

P.—The reason commonly assigned for ~aee 

the hit ring on the left band fs, that ag the lar, 
portion of the heart is on the left side, the left han 
of conrsa nearest the heart ; another reason given is 
toit the left hand is usually | less employed m the 


right, and that the ring is best prferved by wearing it 
@n the left. 


‘the dialect or Janguage of the 





Distaxsszp Garra.--There seems te be very little to 
de ——- for to make yourself so attractive that 
your friends never think about the rooms, 

Y. B.—In datin, oe een aloo your exact 
residence ; not only the residence but the 
ae also and the si ntaber 7 your ote If you omit 

name place the letter may never 
ton ok ite dostination, 


5. Bare with warm water; leave the 

atatn on a plate warm water a little chloride 

of Hime on the tain, and ft will disappear wash the 
afterwards; be sure and not put the chloride of 
on a dry part or it will burn. 


Epcarn.—Ancrea Ferrara is supposed to have been an 
Italian well skilled in the art of awords ; he was 
brought over to Scotland abont the reign of James V., 
and name fs to be found on many of the finest 
blades of that period. 


Bra.-—Benzine diluted slightly —_ water ; if Tepes bene 


oat ee ectteeds el sae iene See ele, Hay 


in the cyan abr tn tho Wind if punsible, but do not let 
remain out in rain or fog. 


bey ry hating 8 — 
from the ee Se 


po bey yor to have arisen 


senak as lnm had toms 


trusted, P standing jor pint and Bs Sama ol 
this sort wore settled weekly, the aaluen of the 
saying is se! f-evident, 


X. Y.—The hair of adog, when burnt, was formerly 
prescribed 2s au antidote the effects of tntoxtes- 
tion ; herive a man who was too much excited by drink 
at night was recommended to take a hair of the same 

dog the next morning, as a means of gradually counter- 
acting his state of debility. 





“TRY IT AGAIN!" 


Come, hear what the bird on the hic 
Whose nest was blown off but a 
In a new one, as soft, she Le folding 

And a new love ts 


Come, as teanpiae hemp tolten to aid one te ans 
Whoes tamples have fallen in wind 

Come, hear how she sings a new song 
To the glorious old carol of—Try equal 


What has been badly done cannot perish too soon ; 
What has been rightly done will not perish at all; 

One work towers at eve, and one totters at voon, 
aS know not their worth till they triumph or 


I know ft is hard to be tolling 
hong wads ee dba strug fer vain— 

To be broken by bastied he / ana 
But the duty. of f life Ys tory it aga! 


Not a hand on the earth but hae labour and task ; 
mth path pi tna alma 
Baccess let us merit whenever we ae 
And fear not but God will be adem and true. 


And still when we falter and fal! in the race, 

Or the wreck of our hopes ecatters over the plain, 
Rereember to look with a ace 

On the work of our brother, and —Try it agein! 


Toxonamus.— Write the date near the right hand side, 

auc place it about a line her than the two or three 

of greeting with w letters usually commence. 

Begin the first sentence a little below the words, 

referred to, and further towards the right than the lines 
which are to follow. 


Bau. — Place the berries in a pan and 
half aa much water as you have fruit cook until the 
berries are mellow. en rub them through a fine 
sieve, and to each pint of the quid add three-quarters 
of a pound of granulated sugar, and cook them twenty 
raloutes, and tura into m to harden. 


adopted with grt vivattags, empecially th o whlch 
G) great advantage, y those w' 
bute to muscular development in a vertical direc- 
tion, such as swinging by the arms, &:. But care 
should be taken not to carry exercise to excess. The 
benefits resulting from it are often marred by the 
lasaitude and debility resulting from over-exertion. 


Geranp.—In 1743 Edmund Hoyle, then a government 
officer in Ireland, published a treatise on whist, which 
ae —— as authority. He had taken great intercet 

oo pee. and taught it to many persons. He is 
on with bringing whist to ita present state of 
perfection. He died in London in 1769, at the age of 
ninety-seven. 


Lerrics.--Steam the portion marked by holding it in 
the steam coming from the spout of a boiling kettle ; 
brush the fur in that place lightly to give it the proper 
set after you have given it the taste of the steam as it 
were, then hold it again, not too close to the spout, but 
well in the steam ; this will bring the bent or flattened 
fur up. 


H. W.—Make a stiff paste with soft soap and rotten- 
atone mixed with a little water; the vessel in which 
the mixture fs put is to be placed in a saucepan of warm 

water, so that the stull may be gently ho oe by the 
fire till dissolved. Apply by rubbing on with a woollen 
rag, then = 7% with whiting and rottenstons, 
fiaishing o with a leather and dry whi ting. 


our over them 





Oswatp.--Dukes were first created in d in the 
reign of Edward Ili. In the oalahe , # ~_— th 
race was teraporarily ving 
phen: Sa aeeel rank b ciate teat I lamers 

e3 

and Buckingham ; tho j Antes honour soon expired, 
pegdrereiches aus ids aa 

Loo. --To keep ten or twelve pounds you 

tt of good b and half a fi od ge 

pny lage hen = liquor, cpa ry 
thoroughly ene before the areadded, thon mir 

‘ Have reaty pestestty stone jars, tute whic) 
press the mincomeat closely and at once closely cove; 
ene Keep tt in cool, 
place. 


marked the dividing 
ciates of the nobleman and hls dependents, so 
“sit below the salt” meant social inferiority. 


Jaxet.—Boil three pounda of in three quarts 
water ; add one tablespoonful of and season with 
salt. After the tripe bas boled tender remove from po: 


im the pot and 
Make two dozen di 
them to the 
ofa of pe 
potatoes have boiled 


M. E —Paste the cities and on to DVRs, 

ee ee paste with a little als 4 in it. The cards 

= Bry so a3 to leave a all round, theo 

they can he edged with either red twill, American cloth, 
<5 velvet, or any other 


it; 
sewn to each corner to suspend the back over the wash. 
stand, 


Ivy Wayt oF ee think a Senouiet long 
both parties to 


great pro 
and that the. coaaedhs not know each othe other any better 
at the end of a long engagement than at the close of « 
brief one. in san own atest case you should be 
able to decide 


Coox.—Take one pound of small round white onions 
and peel them oat at throw them into strong sali 
aml se bag Ly oy y maust be allowed to lie o day. 

pe Ganges ae 8 Thon have 
a pan on the fire with water and a little milk. Draia 
the onions, and put them fu, and bring them to the 
boil Let them boil five minutes ; gently lift them out, 
and put them on acloth to dry; cover with another 
cleth, and when dry and oold put them in a bottle. 
Boll & bresicfastouptul of white vinegar with Stren oon: 
ful of peppercorns an a ¢ ginger, and pour it over 
the onions. When ee ot, and they will be ready to 
use in a month. per will do instead of 
Sergurvatte the taten ts 0 ¢ at hend. 


Apgtz.—Skin the hare; empty oi carefully save the 
blood which isin the upper half of the body. Out it up 
into pieces, wash them, and put them in a soup pol 
with at least twelve breakfastcups of water, Let it 
boil. Then put in two onions, one carrot, bit of turalp 

ange bit of cel bit of parentp ~—alleut up. Letit doll 

for one and a al ieee Take out the hare and cut all 
- meat from the bones, and put the bones back 

e pot to boil, in all threes hours at least. Thes 

ph ny it. Put the son p back in @ clean pot with the 
meat of the hare cut up im nice pieces. Ths blood 
strained and mixed with two tablespoonfuls of four, 
salt aud r to season it ; it may need a ols eae 
water; stir constantly till ‘it boila, or the blood wil 
curdle, and it is ready. 


amen 
_ =—— 


m, Post- Three-ialipou ¢ 
Weekly: or vga Mme a farty, Guo Billing e and High tpeace. 


Au Baox Nomezes, Pants and Vouvwes aro in grist, 
and may ‘be had of all Booksellers, 


Pg ne eg a 


Tax INDEX ro Vor. LXV. is Now Ready; Price %¢ 
Penny, post-free, Three-halfpence, 


se ALL 70 BE ADDRESSxD TO TH BpitvA 
Tax Loxpos Beapzr, 834, Strand, W.0. 
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